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GHE RLORENTINE POEM. 


BY KATHERINE ABBEY. 





The magic waving of an Artist’s wand 
Transforms to canvas soft Italian skies, 
And from Dark Ages past, at his command, 
Fair shadowy forms take shape and slowly rise; 
And through the mists of Time we seem to hear 
Again the echoes of impassioned song, 
From glowing lips whose every word was dear, 
From heart and brain whose every thought was strong. 








The scene is Italy; at evening hour, 
And in a garden of Ravenna fair, 
A group are gathered, unto whom with power 
The poet speaks in language new and rare; 
To him draw near, from every street and way, 
The Idle, and the Learned—Lovers, too, 
Who fain all they can fee/ would hear him say, 
In fervid burning speech of poesy true. 


In stately Sonnet, or in-Lyric fine, 
Of Love, and Truth, and Faith, he sweetly sings; 
Or higher, chaunts the ‘‘ Comedy Divine,” 
The epic which has soared on Genius’ wings ; 
, Of Law and State, he, too, can fast declaim, 
To him come Lord and Magistrate as well, 
To hear if it be worthy Praise or Blame 
His earnest verse shall truthfully foretell. 








Florentine Poet! Statesman, Soldier too, 
And Teacher of the Laws! all these and more 
Was he whom Italy holds fond and true. 
And yet unto the World who reads, from shore to shore, 
Who holds his memory with a tender, loving heart, 
And puts him on to canvas or in stone 
With rare expression or exquisite Art— 
’Tis as the PoET-Lover Dante lives alone ! 
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JEEMS JACKSON’S DAUGHTER. 


——————— 


ROBERT C. MEYERS. 


Cuapter [,. 
JEEMS JACKSON’S DAUGHTER’S FATHER. 


“Jeems Jackson’s dead.” 

“Rum?” . 

“What else’d you s’pose? I see him 
on’y last night a comin’ down Main street 
a thinkin’ every house was a corner one, 
and I laughed and says, ‘as usual, Jeems.’ 
But this mornin’ our Pheeb she comes a 
runnin’ in and says, says she, ‘ Daddy,’ 
she says, ‘Jeems Jackson’s took and died 
on Mis’ Jackson’s hands, and he wasn’t 
wuss nor usual last night, nuther,’ says 
she, ‘and I jest pity ‘em, and I’m goin’ 
over to red up things,’ our Pheeb says. 
And she’s went.” 

“Putty suddint. Preacher said last 
Sunday, ‘In the mist o’ life we’re in 
death.” Pity you don’t come to church, 
John. Well, poor Jeems is took.” 

“You may well ‘poor Jeems’ him. 
Why Sammel Jones, sir, I ‘member the 
time as there warn’t a prouder man than 
him; he hed a little money, and he used 
it like he hed a good deal. Never hed no 
decent eddication, Jeems hedn’t, but jest 
dabbled in what he pleased. I’ve heered 
tell his mother was a grand lady, and gev 
him that yer house and five-acre lot when 
he was a boy. I hev heerd he could play 
the pianny—think o’ it! A man play 
the pianny! I guess his pianny days 
ended years ago. I never learnt the 
pianny, praise be!” 

“Yes, and J mind when he fust come, 
how lovin’ and dovin’ him an Mis’ Jack- 
son was. Yes, I once heerd him play 
‘Hail Columby’ at the jedges on Mariar’s 
pianny. Verily rum’s a rum thing, 
John Sampson. Do Mis’ Jackson take it 
hard?” 

“Tollable. Our Pheeb she went over 
‘fore breakfast, you know, and I ain’t 
seed her yet. ‘Spose Pheeb kind o’ felt 
for the orphing. And did you know 
Jeems hed been trapsin’ to the city 
yes'day, and was fetched home by the 
orphing?” 

“Oh, Cicily? Ain’t my idee o’ what a 
orphing hed ort to be. As much like her 
father’s two peas in a pod—aye, her 
father over again, all ’cept the rum.” 

“Ef you ’cept the rum there ain’t much 





o’ Jeems Jackson’s daughter ag regephy_ 
her father. My ’sperience wi’ Jeems jy 
that rum he was to the furder eng 0 the 
backbone.” 

“s’ me and you goes over ’ 
Mis’ Seinen we ain't all down en 
and that lot o’ hern ain’t bad, John, Be. 
sides we’re called on to think 9’ them ay 
is in sorrer.” 

“T was thinkin’ that away.” 

“All right, then. Everybod 
what a comfort it is to hev kee onal 
trouble—kind 0’ stimilatin’, you knoy 
Ready?” } 

“Come on.” 

So they took their way tow 
bereaved Bec Pry . ~—— 

They were simple village men, whos 
gardens brought them their living Ty 
house to which they were going was ng 
as theirs, plentifully kept, though simple 
and small. Even a stranger, hearing the 
character of the man, might have sip 
out the Jackson habitation—a deso 
neglected place, evincing in its every fey. 
ure that it was the home of an unfort. 
ate, unthrifty family. Every thing break. 
able appeared to be broken; shuttes 
snloniuboasly held to their moor 
chimneys seemed from pure affection for 
possibilities of fireside cheer to keep intact 
Some torn rows of cabbages, oad beans, 
and potatoes told of the carelessness that 
had planted the crop so soon going t 
ruin ; a well without a bucket, a frayel 
rope lashing the beam, dismally proclaimed 
its part of the same story. 

And yet twenty years ago this littl 
cottage had been a marvel of beauty and 
neatness, the home of a happy newly: 
wedded pair. What, though the young 
husband had been spoiled by an over 
fond mother, and taught that the chief end 
of man is to please himself, did he nots 
spoil and teach his young wife? Buth 
had singled out this little belonging im 
the cozy village separated from old, wild 
associates, and sought diversion from 
still dominant tempation in the kind com 
pany of the young wife who saw in him 
the hero of every novel she had ever read, 
and who scored lead-pencil lines through 
all her favorite books at passages which 
reminded her of noble traits in herlow 
of a husband, and the inexhaustible 
ity of a woman’s first love. The leat 
pencil had found more blunting work 
since then: a woman’s first love had beat” 
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to the disappointing realities of 
ery the childish young wife had de- 
veloped into the fretful woman who was 
irritated and worried by her child and 
her husband’s frailties; and the husband 
wondered why he had so long fore-gone 
old pleasures, and was moody, lonely, 
useless. In time the child that fretted 
and worried the mother took to the father, 
who had nothing to do, and attended to 
that branch of business with peculiar 
steadfastness, and she was his constant 
companion at first, and learned from him 
many little traits ; and, more than all, the 
music which was now his sole enjoyment, 
rhaps his solace, maybe expressing in 
the tones he evoked the sadness he thought 
was his. Then he began wandering 
through the village, idly looking over 
fences at hard-working men, smiling and 
joking, and going to the tavern, where he 
was always sure of cheerful company. I 
doubt if his wife at first noticed his condi- 
tion upon his return from these cheerful 
companies. But his child did, without 
knowing what to make of it, and some- 
thing akin to exalted pity loomed up in 
her mind, and made her older than her 
years, and ever on the alert to please him 
who was ever kind to her. Matters be- 
came more unsettled, more at random, 
and from missing luxuries the necessities 
of life grew scarce, and the wife settled 
into the chronic reverter to old times and 
missed opportunities; the daughter into a 
shame-faced girl, called haughty and vain 
because of her home-keeping proclivities 
and lack of general sympathy. When 
worse came, and the husband and father 
was the boon companion of miserable men, 
the girl’s was the only influence over him. 
When her mother grew sarcastic, she 
warded off the effects from her father; 
when he would come to her nervous and 
shambling, she would coax him into a 
better condition, making him see that her 
love and trust in him could never fail 
him in time of need. For with all the 
dishonor he had done himself, she had 
never known her father to do a dishonora- 
ble deed that would injure another, and so 
she magnified the dishonor he failed to do 
into the honor he might have done, and 
loved him for it, and pitied his weakness. 
And it had all ended last night when 
her father had fallen asleep forever. 
And she was as alone in the world as 


& woman can be who has small love to 
Vou. cvi1.—16, 





cling to and make accountable for all 
that bravery of endurance so often pre- 
ponderant in a woman’s life. 

And the shackly house was darkened 
for the shackly darkened life. For Phebe, 
out of respect for the dead man, who, in 
life had claimed very little respect here 
in the village, had punctiliously closed 
the parlor shutters and mended a re- 
fractory hinge with her garter, and only 
a narrow shaft of light struggled in like 
a long white finger, pointing to the ruin 
that ought not to be. 

“ And sech dust and grime,” commented 
Phebe, as she sat in the room with the 
widow who could scarcely be seen in the 
dimness. 

“T always hated to have brooms around 
me,” returned the widow from an easy 
chair, her handkerchief over her eyes in 
the most approved fashion. “I was never 
used to brooms, except admiring poppies 
in broom-corn.” 

“Anan!” rejoined Phebe, and straight- 
ened her buxom form, and adjusted her 
red, red hair against the wall, and could 
not tell what had brought her to all this 
gloom, nor why she staid. “Anan.” 

“You are not refined, Phebe,” went on 
the widow, ingenuously, “so your mind is 
filled with dirt. It is only we who—who 
have our minds filled with—with some- 
thing else that have not—well, that have 
not our minds filled with dirt.” 

“Anan!” repeated Phebe. Then the 
sullen silence came. A little bird hopped 
upon the window-ledge and sent his 
shadow into the shaft of light, making 
the finger seem to move and beckon the 
ruin to come away. Then the cat chased 
away the bird, Phebe hissed the cat, and 
the finger pointed motionless as before. 

“Phebe,” said the widow, all at once, 
“T should like plain walnut with silver 
beading. A cross and crown, as emble- 
matic, at the feet. A few roses here and 
there. An English crape veil and a pair 
of gloves—sixes.” 

“Will you hey ten carriages like Mis’ 
Grymby hed?” asked Phebe, unctuously, 
“and who'll you walk wid?” 

“Don’t,” said the widow, shuddering. 
“Don’t, it is coarse—coarse—” 

There came a joud knock on the door. 
Phebe shrieked, “Lord ha’ mercy on us 
all,” and cowered. The widow rearranged 
her handkerchief. The knock was re- 
peated. 
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“Door!” commanded the widow, ele- 
gantly. Phebe arose. 

“Like ’nough it’s the crouner,” she 
said; “they’re a goin’ to set onto Jeems.” 
The knock was repeated. “Yes’m,” said 
Phebe, shivering. “Shall I leave the 
crouner in? He ain’t a very heavy 
man,” for Phebe was literal, “and he wil 
set, and it’s ’spected as Jeems’ll be told 
why he went and died.” 

e widow turned her troubled faded 
eyes upon the girl. 

“Phebe,” she said, “I have no doubt 
~ are a person who means well. But 

am so bewildered; the trials I have 
gone through, are such as—In the name 
of sense, why don’t you let that man in? 
And tell him to be careful of the top step, 
for it is broken, and the butter-pot is in 
the centre of the hole.” 

But here the door opened, the fuller 
light obliterating the guardian-finger, and 
Phebe’s father and Sammel Jones entered. 

“ Anybody’d s’pose you was all dead,” 

rowled John Sampson. 

“What'd you knock like the crouner 
for?” returned Phebe. “And upset a 
body, when it was on’y you?” and went 
back to her fortification of the wall. 
“On’y you!” 

“Shet up!” commanded her father. 
Then turning to the figure in the easy- 
chair, “Good-day to you, Mis’—I orter 
say, widder Jackson,” he said. 

Receiving no reply, the two men then sat 
down, their hats between their knees, and 
looked at the veil of handkerchief. And 
only the clock and Phebe’s breathing 
made a sound. A minute or so passed 
thus. Then Sammel Jones broke the 
silence with a deep groan, whereupon the 
cambric veil was deeply agitated. 

“You musn’t, Mis’ Jackson,” said 
Sammel, philosophically. “I don’t think 
as Jeems, who may even now be a lookin’ 
down—or mebbe up—leastwise a lookin’ 
iu some forrerd direction—I really don’t 
think as Jeems’d like to hev you spilin’ 
your appertite in—in water. No, eems 
wouldn't.” 

“T can’t help it,” she sobbed, “to think 
of the manner of his death—so sudden! 
And no one seems to mind it but me; and 
I so lonely!” 

“ Percisely,” approved Sammel, mois- 
tening his hand for a steadier grip on his 
hat, “ percisely ; the manner was powerful 
bad. Do you know, widder, I'd ruther 


-wouldn’t notice sech as us, an 





be shot down dead than to die like him» 

“Indeed, sir, my preference might ordi 
narily lead to military ordinance al i 
now that you mention it, if—ah, me|”"” 

“Poor Jeems! it’s what we're all 
comin’ to—I mean the grave-yard, 1 
mind the time when he was that pry, and 

7s 5 ind people 
sayin’ as every night the pianny was 
a pay after all us honest folkses was in 
ed; and then you was both youn 
lookin’, and—and that.” 8 

“Phebe,” said the widow, “my hug 
band was two years my senior, aearly.” 

“And, mum,” went on Sammel, «J 
*member the time you fust come, peart as 
sparrers.” 

“ Pearter,” interrupted Phebe’s father 
“and laughin’, devil-may-carish, and you 
forever a readin’ beyant the porch, g 
settin’ on some shells and sharp things,” 

“My poor grotto, Mr. Jones, and I haye 
retained the practice of reading all my 
life-—it is the only thing that gave me the 
strength to bear up. For it would be 
useless for me to say to any one here that 
there were not occasions when it was 
necessary for me to bear up.” 

“Then, mum, I pitied Jeems when | 
see him a goin’ down, down, down. It’s 
rough on a man not to be histed up onet 
in a while. You ’member the time, John 
Sampson, you and me—never mind 
though. He! he! it was funny, though, 
Fact is, mum, me and John Sampson, 
we've come over to comfort you a little, 
and, raelly, ef I could think o’ anythin 
to make you lively and forgit Jeems I 
think o’ it. "Tain’t likely you feel like 
singin’. a hymn now, eh? no? Now 
you’re a cryin’ agin. You'd orter look 
at this thing philosophical, mum.” 

But there were only low sobs for an- 
swer. Phebe sniffed, and jammed herself 
against the wall, as though she meant to 
incorporate her body with the plaster. 
Suddenly John Sampson, with a stertor- 
ous “ Whew!” broke out: 

“ My ’sperience in ’casions like this yer 
is, that soft words means more cryin’, 
Hymns is wus. Hymns is the upsettinest 
things in creation. "Tain’t no gapd tosay 
the deceased corpse was a fine man, for 
widder knows better. Now, widder, jest 

ou take my advice, and 7 cryin’. 
Veutee shet o’ a bad husband. He wasa 
power for guzzlin’, and the out and out- 
erest sot ever I see. The best thing as 
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ean be said is, that you hope he’s as com- 
fort’ble as can be expected. : 
With an ebbing of sobs, then, He 
certainly caused me frequent anxiety, 
from behind the handkerchief, “and I 
never knew what to expect from day to 


day.” 
«Q’ course you didn’t. None o’ us 


does. Why, widder, the wust way a man 


; ; 
can treat a woman is neglectin’ her. 


«JT suppose so. But then he never in- 
rs sb deinkin’ ain't: anglest; then 
my name ain’t J ohn Sampson, and Phebe 

‘n't no gal o’ mine.” 
i scebiemplininen “Anan!” from the 
wall). ; 

“Tis true I have put up with a great 
deal, as all wives must,” from the hand- 
kerchief. . 

“Put up! It’s a wonder it wasn’t a 
put down for you. Why, the whole place 
was for you a leavin’ him years ago.” — 

“T never complained—it was very kind 
of the place to think thus. But I dislike 
to say all this now; I feel very confused 
and helpless, and—ah, no one knows 
what my life has been!” 

“Oh, yes, we do,” chimed in Sammel. 

“ And the sleepless nights I have—” 

“And him at Poll’s tavern.” 

“Sitting up with a poor novel for com- 
pany, as Margret Mindil, the stationer, 
can testify.” 

“And him a spendin’ o’ his patrimony 
for a mess 0’ pottage—leastwise a pot 0’ 
mess. And then him and Cicily en’y 
yesday a runnin’ to the city—him that 
hedn’t ben there for years, and her never 
mindin’ you, and—what could ‘a’ sent 
‘em there? And—” 

“Shet up!” whispered Phebe, for a 
slight girlish form had entered the room. 

The widow uttered a suppressed scream. 

“Cicily, why did you come so suddenly 
upon me? Where have you been so 
long?” 

“Up stairs.” ) 

“Child, how can you! Up stairs— 
that room!” 

The girl seemed not to hear her mother, 
but stood with her hand upon the back 
of the easy chair, looking steadily at the 
men. 

“Well, we done all we could,” said 
John Sampson, rising hurriedly, “and 
now I guess we'll go. Good-day !” 

“Good-day to you, Mis’, leastwise 





Widder Jackson,” said Sammel, nearing 
the door. , 

The girl kept her eyes on them, and 
seemed to force them to regard her. 
Phebe also arose. 

“Mother,” said Cicily Jackson, “I heard 
every word you said while I was up stairs 
with father. Shall these men go into the 
place, and say that your opinion of father 
is as theirs? Were father here, and you 
upstairs, as he is now, I only know that 
he would be in my arms crying his life 
out for you and the old days when you 
were both so different.” 

“What can I say? they know him,” 
her mother cried. 

But Cicily turned to the men: 

“Say what you like,” she said to them, 
“but remember to say to those who will 
question you that I, James Jackson’s 
daughter, grieve more for him than were 
he honored by the whole world as a perfect 
man, and that I loved him to the last, 
and respected him—respected him,” and 
still faced them. 

But the door was jerked open by 
Phebe. 

“Git!” she growled, hustling the men 
with her elbows, “git!” and had them 
outside before a third repetition of the 
mystic word came, “Git! wait tell I hev 
a chance, that’s all.” 

And then the door was closed with a 
bang, and the two men regarded each 
other. 

“T was never treated that away in a 
house 0’ mourning before,” said Sammel, 
reproachfully. “That comes o’ being 
soft-hearted.” 

But John Sampson was fuming. 

“Ef Pheeb comes home to-day you'll 
hear things smashin’ in our house,” he 
said, and strode away from his compan- 
ion. 

But Phebe had dismissed the men from 
her mind, and the house together, as she 
rested stonily up against the wall inside 
the widow’s cottage, listening to the 
widow’s sobs, her eyes fixed upon the 
staircase by which Cicily Jackson had 
disappeared as the men went out. 

“Ain’t I good ’nough for her com- 
pany?” whispered Phebe, a puzzled ex- 
pression on her face. “And what makes 
me stay? Well, I'll wait for the crouner.” 
And sat there in the gloom listening to 
the sobs and the clock and her own 
breathing, thinking of the girl upstairs. 
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CuaptTer II. 
THE MISSING OF THE DIAMONDS. 


At about this same time there appeared 
in the papers of a certain city this adver- 
tisement: 

“Stolen! A necklace of thirteen large 
diamonds, the clasp broken. Jewellers 
and brokers are cautioned against nego- 
tiating for the same or any part thereof, 
as a full description of the stones will be 
forwarded to the jewellers and others of 
this and neighboring cities of the United 
States and Europe.” R 

There was no name or address ap- 
pended to this. Surely a carelessly 
worded, carelessly arranged advertise- 
ment, mysterious and confused; it was 
almost as though it were a warning hint 
rather than an arresting agent. But 
there was attached to it considerable pub- 
licity, in a way. For experts had imme- 
diately a share in it. These experts 
argued thus: Here was Mr. Richard 
Cartwright, the junior member of an old- 
established firm of shippers, nominally the 
active member of the firm whose head was 
his father. Mr. Richard Cartwright said 
that he had had these jewels in the fire- 
proof safe of his counting-house, which was 
at the entrance to the shipping ware-house, 
and which was surrounded on all sides by 
glass, so that any one entering could easily 
be seen, though no one entered the room 
ordinarily but his father and himself, outer 
rooms being arranged for the corps of 
clerks and others. The key of the fire- 
proof was in the hands of his father and 
himself alone. One day on opening the 
safe, the diamonds, which caused all this 
precaution, were there as usual. The 
doors of the safe were immediately locked. 
No one but the two gentlemen had en- 
tered the room by day, and one or other 
of them had remained there until sunset, 
when watchmen guarded the glass parti- 

titions throughout the night. The safe 
had not been opened from this view of 
the diamonds for two days, and Mr. Rich- 
ard Cartwright, then unclosing the doors, 
missed the necklace. There had been no 
thief there during the night season, that 
was unquestionably proven, and during 
the day the two gentlemen had not left 
the room nor admitted any one. This was 


the story told by Mr. Richard Cartwright, 
and which nonplussed the detectives. 
Mr. Cartwright the elder, the owner 





of the necklace, held up for two ant 
after the loss of this considera dan 
of his fortune, but then became 

trated. The physicians called in to gq 
vise in his case, represented nervous shock 
without knowing the cause, for not eyer 
the employees of the firm were told of the! 
loss, and only those second intelligences 
of bereaved worlds, the detectives had 
any inkling of the truth. : 

But the third day after the discoye 
of the loss, the son, upon whose face her- 
vousness painted its meaning, Watching 
beside his father, was roused from a fit of 
abstraction by a cold hand placed on his 

“ Richard,” said the hollow voice of the 
old man, “that advertisement—ig jt 
meant to baffle?” 

A dull flush overspread the face of the 
younger man. 

“ This will kill me,” went on his father 

“Why do you distress yourself 9” 
cried the younger man, in a voice that was 
colder than he apparently tried to make 
it. “We can only be poorer, that is all 
But, father, now that you seem mor 
reasonable than at any time since the 
robbery, tell me—did you ever see any 
one peering into the counting-house who 
might have been—a witness to what went 
on there?” 

“ A witness! You do not say the thief? 
And why?” 

“No witness, no face—” 

“A face!” gasped his father. “There 
was a face outside the glass partition, a 
woman’s face, an accusing face, a face 
that brought up recollections of old times, 
just before you opened the safe the last 
time, and—” 

“A face!” gasped the son. Then 
checking his excitement, “You never 
spoke of this before—this—witness—” 

“Tt was a delusion, for it vanished as 
soon as seen. I hope to God it wasa 
delusion.” 

“ As I do,” murmured the other, under 
his breath. ; 

“And now listen to me,” cried the 
father with energy, and bending his eves 
upon his son. “Listen to me! I must 
tell you the truth. The diamonds wer 
not ours—I but held them in trust! % 
much for your advertisement of the loss” 

“Father!” 

“You never knew this before. No one 
ever knew—only your dead mother did 
Listen to the story of those diamonds.” 
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“And holding convulsively by his son’s 

hand, the father told a story in broken 
whispers—a story which caused the son 
to wince, and to call his strongest efforts 
into play to repress the emotion he felt. 
in broken whispers the story was told, 
and then the father sunk back upon his 
Peas sly comment to it was from the 
son, as, sighing with relief, he said: ; 

“« And the woman’s face was a delusion. 
And now,” he went on, in a lighter voice, 
«we must do what we can. I must ”— 

“Would you leave me ?—curse me for 
this betrayed trust ? “ 

“The time for cursing is past—the 
necklace does the cursing! Have you 
told me all ?” ; 

The father placed in his son’s hand an 
old yellow letter. After he had read it 
the son said : 

«This is the old letter of instruction. 
Letter! First of all, two more letters 
must be written. You must write one— 
the story of the necklace as you have just 
told it to me.” 

His father looked helplessly at him. 

“ And the other?” he asked. 

The son went to a table, and wrote a 
few lines there, and brought the paper to 
his father. 

“This is the second letter,” he said ; “ it 
is to the bureau of detectives. I write, 
‘Stop all search : the diamond necklace is 
found.’ ” 

“Ts this letter on a par with your ad- 
vertisement—is it to protect guilt?” 

“We must understand each other, 
father. The advertisement and the letter 
are to protect both of us.” 

“Then you acknowledge that the ad- 
vertisement was to protect the thief. I 
thought as much, I thought as much, and 
you, my son, my son!” and wildly thrust 
away the arms of the young man who 
strove to reason with him. 





CuapTer III. 
JEEMS JACKSON’S DAUGHTER. 

It was all over. The coroner viewing 
the body of James Jackson had instructed 
his jury to bring in a verdict of death from 
“natural causes,” for what indeed could be 
more natural than that a man who had 
imbibed anything but unintoxicating bev- 
erages for years should at last have enough 
of them, and they of him. Phebe Samp- 





son owned that she felt better satisfied 
now that everything was finished, for she 
feared that something would go wrong in 
the carrying-out. But no, everything had 
come up to her expectations, and even the 
funeral dinner had not been stinted. 

“ Mis’ Jackson done splendid,” she re- 
ported. “You might s’pose che’d ben a 
widder half a dozen times, she took it so nat- 
eral; she hed to be led out ; and she didn’t 
keer a speck how she mussed her clothes. 
But Cicily! Bah! the gal walked as on- 
concerned as ef she was goin’ to her 
mother’s and father’s weddin’.” 

“ Unconcerneder,” said Margaret Min- 
dil. 

Yet now it was all over, and night 
had gathered about the new grave, sottly 
hiding its ugly proportions and promising 
that dew and dampness should yet coat 
with velvety green the yellow, unsightly 
loam. Night that is not in heaven solaces 
earth for earth’s half-lights. Night gath- 
ered about the little cottage too, where 
two women sat alone. Cicily was by the 
open window, her head resting on her 
hand, her eyes fixed on the dark beyond. 
Her mother swayed backward and _ for- 
ward in a rocking-chair, in a half-somno- 
lent state. Outside an adventurous tree- 
frog called and called. 

“ Mother,” said Cicily, sharply, “do you 
know there is no money in the house?” 

“1 know nothing,” returned her mother, 
startled, “so don’t frighten the life out of 
me.” 

“You know at least that something 
must be done?” 

“T always said that, Cicily, for years 
and years.” 

“Well, what is to be done?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. My ex- 
perience in life has taught me that where 
there is a will there is a way; and what 
is to be, will be, no matter how much you 
may go against it. Indeed; I am some- 
thing of an advocate of Mahomet in my 
fatalistic tendencies. If something is to 
be done, depend upon it something will 
be done. But» don’t bother me now; 
hasn’t the day been sufficiently bothering? 
Did you notice how young Green, of the 
post-office, was affected? I hope it will 
be a lesson to him.” 

The girl turned to the darkened win- 
dow again, and her mother relapsed into 
a doze. Here was the untidied house, the 
unkempt ground, poverty was close at 
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hand, and they were to be helpless. The 
girl at the window cast up in her mind 
the instruments with which she had to 
work. There was nothing to be expected 
from her mother. ‘The little cottage and 
its five acres belonged to them, her father’s 
wedding-gift to her mother. Poor, gen- 
erous father! He had never sought to 
revoke his gift even in his greatest need, 
as so many men might have done. Her 
father’s honor had been that of a gentle- 
man. He had loved her too; she could 
not afford to throw away from her mind 
for one minute the thought of the only 
love she had ever known. What should 
she have done but for her father? She 
could scarcely recall another face that 
lighted kindly when it met hers. No, 
not another kind face—except that in 
the city on one or two occasions when she 
had had to go there, she had come across 
the face of a man in the crowded thorough- 
fare, and his eyes and hers had met, and 
she had felt strangely happy, and—oh! 
then there was that face she had seen on 
that last day when she had gone to the 
city following her father, and almost: in 
extremis, she had come across her father 
in a great ware-house, and looked throygh 
a glass partition there, and then—she 
shuddered when she thought of that day 
—the day her father had died. She 
must not think of that, but of the future. 
She had no one now. And her father 
had seemed never to quite lack money, 
but now it was all gone. She had heard 
that his mother had been well off, and 
possibly he had kept money by him and 
spent it until at last it was gone, when his 
life ended. Her mother and she had 
never been much to one another; glanc- 
ing over to the rocking-chair, she could 
distinguish in the uncertain light the 
faded face with its expression of helpless- 
ness and inconsequence. If her mother 
had only—but no, she must not think 
thus either, she must be calm; she alone 
must bear the brunt of everything. Then 
the rocking-chair began its swaying again, 
and she arose and stood before it. 

“ Well, mother,” she said, kindly and 
reassuringly, “we must begin life all over.” 

“I am sure, Cicily,” returned her 
mother, exasperatedly, “I don’t know 
how it appears to you, but life to me 
seems to have no beginning or end or 
middle, or anything. I am tired of it. 
A woman easily tires when she has noth- 





ing to stimulate her. 
stimulants—” 

“ But then, you know, we dare Not tire, 
We must live as long as life is given we 
The question is, how shall we liye? You 
see the state of things around you? All 
this must be altered. All the m 
father ever had is gone. Do you thj 
you could help a little, mother, or shajj I 
do everything ?” 

Her mother pulled out her handke. 
chief. “ You are so heartless!” she goh, 
bed. “You have no right to ask if | 
will do anything, implying that I coulg 
if I would, but that I will not—almog 
like that rigmarole, ‘I would if I eoulg 
if I couldn’t, how could I?’ Am I pg 
sufficiently harassed? Do anything yoy 
please ; you never consulted me before: it 
was always your father, never me | 
only wish my grave was ready for me 
Your father, with all his faults, never jp. 
sinuated that I could do things. I og} 
wish I were with him, poor James!” 

Her daughter regarded her, they 
smoothed the faded light hair. 

“Poor mother! ” she said softly, “itis 
not your fault.” 

“ No, Cicily,” was the quick answer,“] 
have that to comfort me—it was not my 
fault. I am not like Clemanthe, who was 
always trying to do something, and ip 
variably made matters worse.” 

“ Clemanthe ?” 

“A character in a novel. I fonget its 
name. She was a queer creature, and— 
and did things, and got other people todo 
things, and thought that things ought to 
be done, and—No, I am not like her, nor 
do I intend to be. Why do I read if not 
to improve my natural impulses? My 
books have been my only comfort. You 
can do whatever you please; I am of m 
account; I never was.” 

“Then you leave everything to me?” 

“Oh, don’t bother; I hate bother. And 
at such a time as this to bother! Just 
see how nervous you are too—trembling, 
The next thing you'll be paralyzed.” 

“T suppose I am nervous; but many 
things make me so. And if I am todo 
everything—” 

“Yes, I leave everything to you, as you 
seem to insist upon it. And don’t blame 
me if everything goes wrong—as it willl” 

“First of all, the house shall be thor 
oughly cleaned. The manual labor J 
must have—” 
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Te 
“A thing I have advocated for five 
ears, only your father was always in the 


sar Phebe promised to come and help 


ow. 

Peat that is settled, I suppose you will 

rmit me to go to bed. You are carry- 

ing things with such a high hand that I 

must ask your permission in everything. 

That piano is an inch thick with dust; 
Mr. Grymby noticed it. Good-night!” 

« Good-night, mother. Everything may 
be brighter in the morning.” 

The truth of the prophecy, the morn- 
ing, and Phebe, all came together ; and 
there was pounding, ripping, mending, 
cleansing. The house was turned inside 
out, Cicily working with a nervous energy 
which convicts have been known to adopt 


»when their conviction seemed to press too 


closely upon their minds. In two days 
the place was on a better footing than it 
had been for years, and Phebe was dis- 

“You're a queer girl, Cicily,” said 
Phebe, pausing on the threshold as she 
took her leave. 

“In what way?” asked Cicily, quickly. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” answered Phebe. 
“You're proud as ever; but unproud and 
fierce, too. You’re queer, that’s all,” and 
turned the knob and went out. 

When they were alone, Cicily went to 
her mother, who rested in the rocker. 

“ Mother, will you put your book aside 
for a little while?” she said ; “and I hope 
the cleaning has not disturbed you.” 

“T must say, Cicily, I have felt for these 
two days as though I were upon oasises.” 

“And, mother, suppose you and I oc- 
cupy the little room over the kitchen, and 
try to let out the front room ?” 

“Why?” 

“We must have money. 
little room is very nice.” 

“T never slept in a little room over a 
kitchen in all my life, and it seems hard 
I should begin it in my old days; and 
wherever you learned to be mercenary, I 
cannot conceive ; heaven knows you don’t 
inherit it from me, or your poor father, 
whom you seem to have forgotten al- 
ny: and resumed her book. 

_“t am going to Phebe’s father,” per- 
sisted Cicily, “to see if he will take our 
garden from us. I remember he said 
once that our ground was good, and that 
his own was not enough for him.” 


Then the 





“ But what has that got to do with the 
little room over the kitchen?” the widow 
asked, frigidly, laying her book in her 
lap. “Is there anything else to be done 
in connection with the little room over 
the kitchen? For it all seems to hinge 
on that.” 

“T shall try to get work in the city.” 

The book was dashed to the floor. 

“Cicily! work! What is the meaning 
of this? Why you-know nothing of 
work, unless these two days have made 
you conceited. You are as helpless as a 
baby.” 

“T shall try for work; it is necessary.” 

“T refuse to recognize the necessity.” 
Then dropping from her high estate— 
“Qh, dear! why can’t you try to be at 
rest. Don’t the Bible say, ‘Sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof?’ And did 
not the ravens feed Elijah?” 

“That brood would be overworked in 
these days, mother.” 

“Stop such profanity ; you have no re- 
ligious sentiment whatever. Work! To 
think that a child of mine should work! 
Why neither your father nor I ever did 
such a thing in all our lives. Really, 
Cicily, I feel for you.” 

“That is right, mother, feel for me.” 

Her mother looked up, bearing a new 
tone in the voice. 

“Don’t let me give up,” said Cicily, “I 
am trying for the best, and may fail. I 
am pitying you and sorrowing for you, 
and will try to make you comfortable. 
But I should grow weak were I to give 
expression to my feeling.” 

She hurried from the room without 
waiting to hear her mother’s tearful re- 
monstrance, and went down the garden 
and out into the village. She must have 
walked for an hour before she had con- 
trolled herself sufficiently to go to the 
Sampson domicile. 

“Is your father in, Phebe?” she asked 
that damsel at the door. 

“Tn a bad temper,” snapped Phebe. 

“You’re a bad temper yourself,” cried 
her father, coming forward, “and all be- 
cause George Green’s asked Margaret 
Mindil to hey him.” 

“T hate George Green,” cried Phebe, 
running off. “I hate everybody. Every- 
body’s thieves, the papers says so,” and 
they could hear her vigorous expression 
of her sentiments amongst the pots and 
pans in the kitchen. 
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“T want to let out our garden, Mr. 
Sampson,” said Cicily, “and I thought 
that maybe you would take it—at a low 
price,” for the man was turning away 
from her with a screwed up countenance, 
“a very low price.” 

“Want money, eh? Natural in sech 
a father. Well, I don’t mind hevin’ a 
bit more ground ; but times is hard, and 
you don’t sell nigh as much truck as you 
used to. As for inions, they’re not 
wuth shucks. Now, how much might you 
be a thinkin the place is wuth? Not 
that you’d know what it 7s wuth.” 

She did not hazard a guess, she left it 
all with him. 

“Well, now I'll tell you,” he said, 
“ There’s brambles and stuff on your place 
as ’ud hev to be cleared off, and—I’|1 see 
what Sammel Jones says, for we’re pards 
now.” 

She had made up her mind that some- 
thing should be arranged immediately, 
with a strange impetuosity, so she offered 
to gu to Jones with him. 

Mr. Sampson, after looking dubiously 
toward the kitchen, and hearing no dimin- 
ution of the expression of sentiments 
there, remarked that it was a warm day, 
too warm for a hat, and Sammel’s wasn’t 
far, so he’d take the journey bare-headed. 
He and Cicily had got cleverly on their 
way, when a voice cried. 

“Thief!” and Cicily started. 

“ It’s Pheeb,” explained her companion, 
“she’s callin’ of names.” 

“What does she mean?” she asked, 
her voice husky. 

“She’s mad because Sammel and me’s 
gone pards ; she says Sammel ain’t honest 
and Il make me that way too, and—” 

Here a black object skimmed through 
the air, and twinged him on the ear. 

“ Darn it!” he ejaculated and picked u 
his hat from the ground. “ Don’t ye look 
’round, Cicily. That’s Pheeb’s doin’s; 
the hat was in the kitchen, and she’s 
makin’ believe to hand it to me polite. 
Ef you’d look back you'd see her a 
polishin’ the door-knob as ef she’d never 
seen that yer hat. She’s a temper, she is. 
Lor’, how white ye be. Sick?” 


“T am not feeling very well,” she an- 
swered. 

“No? Let’s walk fast then; nothin’ 
like fastness when you're sick,” urged 
Mr. Sampson, and struck out. 


mel’s, a little low-browed house wih? 
half-door, over which half-door the ques. 
tion of the land was preferred. 

“T think we might take it, John” said 
Sammel, “ef only out 0’ charity,” 

“ Not that,” cried Cicily, then 
silent, her eyes restlessly seeking the 

Sampson, scowling, mentioned a trifj 
price, and she turned away. “ Ye haven't 
said ‘ yes,’ or ‘no,’” he called after her 

“T mean yes,” she returned. 

“TI hope Mis’—leastwise, widder Jack. 
son’s right smart,” solicitously said Sam, 
mel, “though bein’ a defrauded widder— 
defrauded by her late husband—wh 
now I see you plainer, how white you log 
Cicily.” 

“ Mr Sampson,” she said suddenly, “ ye 
have decided to rent our front bedroom, 


’ 


station or the store who wants a room, yill 
you mention it? Good morning!” and 
walked briskly away. 

“Sorrer gi’s some folks tantrums, eh?” 
suggested Sampson, looking after the re. 
treating figure. 

“Don’t bring ’em to their scripteral 
feelin’s at all, John. 

“That’s a decentish bit o’ ground ¢ 
theirs, Sammel.” 

“ Dog-cheap, John—leastwise, tollable” 

The woman with whom they had made 
their bargain was at home before 
had quite finished complimenting 
other upon the tact they had displayed 
in procuring the land at their own price, 
But their price was Cicily’s, for I much 
doubt if she quite remembered when she 
had reached the cottage, that the price 
named had seemed low to her. She told 
her mother of the transaction. 

“Very well,” said the widow, ina 
highly patient voice, which martyrs ma 
have granted them when the stake is 
suggested to them. “And I’ve moved 
my books to the little room over the 
kitchen, and to the top of the piano in 
the parlor. No front bedrooms for me 
after this. If little rooms over kitchens 
are good enough for some mothers, some 
mothers will abide by the consequences.” 
“Forgive me if I have wounded you,” 
said Cicily. “And there is one other sad 
task.” 

“Then you had better do that, too.” 
“T thought you might like to do it” 
“What is it?” 





In ten minutes the two were at Sam 
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nt room to be put away. I arranged 

of it the day he died; the rest is still 

» At which her mother cried out 

ig fright. What did she mean? and 

yhat made her so hard-hearted and cold? 

and had she no natural feelings? and did 

she know the horror that lived in the 
dothing once worn by those now dead? 

“Forgive me once again, mother,” she 
wied in pain. I seem to see nothing 

roperly ; everything seems distorted. I 

ili do it.’ 
as left the room, and her mother 
heard her going up the stairs, moving 
about in the room above, and the widow 
mourned at the lack of sympathy. Then 
after a While her mother heard her com- 
ing down the stairs, but not into the little 
parlor ; out into the rugged garden she 
went, and under the shelter of a leafing 
tree. There also she looked at some 
seraps of paper in her hand. “More here- 

,” she read on one; “stolen, a neck- 
lace of thirteen large diamonds, the clasp 
broken.” Richard Cartwright’s adver- 
tisement was the other paper she read, 
looking cautiously around the while, see- 
ing @ peering face in every shrub. Faces! 
the very air freighted with its amber 
shafts of sunlight was like a glass parti- 
tion behind which faces looked out to 
hers. She almost shrieked when a. leaf 
fell ypon her arm. Crushing the papers 
into her pocket, and searching behind the 
bushes for possible spies, she came nearer 
tothe house. She was quiet enough to go 
in when she reached the parlor-window. 
She went in and sat down. But rest— 
rest was not for her; rest stifled her. She 
started up, put on her hat, and without a 
word to her mother immersed in an excit- 
ing tale of tortured innocence, hurried out 
into the village again, even to the Samp- 
son house, where she begged Phebe to 
come to the cottage for a few days, and 
look after her mother, while she herself 
would go to the city to find something to 
do. A fascination in Phebe made her 
hope to keep the girl near her, and she 
could not keep her eyes from the broad, 
shiny face. 

“What ken you do in the way of 
work?” asked Phebe, bluntly. “It’s funny 
I allus 
do things when I ain’t easy—call father 
name, and sech. What kind o’ work?” 
“I don’t know. I shall read adver- 
twements in the papers—” 





“Here’s a paper! father he got it at 
Pall’s, or Grymby’s, or some’ers,” inter- 
rupted Phebe, holding out a morning 
sheet. 

Cicily took the paper from Phebe and 
opened it. The first thing she saw was, 
“Stolen, a necklace—” she hastily turned 
the paper, looking up at Phebe. She 
read the column of “ wants.” She saw an 
advertisement for an assistant in a musi- 
cal school. 

“God bless poor father,” she said, “ he 
taught me music. I will try for that.” 

She left Phebe and wandered over by 
the churchyard and peered in at the 
gates, but did not enter. She waited a 
little while, schooling herself, and freeing 
herself of the strange excitement that had 
come to her. For days after that she was 
ever on the alert. She greedily purchased 
and read papers—‘ not the wants,” com- 
mented Margret Mindil, the stationer, 
“for she never turned that side up.” 
Then one day she seemed to have lost her 
interest in papers and got nomore. And 
Margret saw her take the train to the 
city. “Much work she’ll do,” commented 
Margret contemptuously. 

And yet Cicily Jackson was bent on 
getting work todo. “I must,” she mut- 
tered to herself on the train, “or I shall 
go mad.” 

As she walked the city streets that day 
she received a shock; she came face to 
face with a man, the sight of whom 
seemed to make her heart light in a 
strange fashion, to soothe her into gen- 
tler calm—it was the man she had met 
once or twice before in the city, whose 
eyes had met hers, and made her think 
happily of him so long afterwards. To- 
day he quieted her in the passing glance 
he gave her, and from her restless walk 
she turned her steps in the direction ot 
the musical school, whose advertisement 
she had read a little while ago. Was the 
situation filled? She entered the place in 
doubt, she left it assured; her abilities 
had obtained for her the position. When 
she entered the cottage parlor that day, 
her mother looked up at the change in 
her appearance. 

“T am glad, Cicily, that you are not 
quite so gloomy,” she said, reproachfully. 

“ Motker, I have a situation,” she cried ; 
“Tam to teach music. What should I do 
without the music dear father taught me, 
and which every one deprecated in him? 
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He always loved and helped, without 
knowing it.” 

“T am sure I never deprecated it,” said 
her mother. “It was your father’s music 
that attracted me to him when we were 
young.” 

“When you were young! Then you 
loved him, trusted him, did you not, 
mother, and would not believe that he 
would harm any one—” 

“ What nonsense is this! women don’t 
usually marry without love and trust. 
Remember, it is your mother you are ad- 
dressing, Cicily.” 

“ But, mother, I wanted to say—” 

“You have said enough. Go think 
with pleasure of the position that takes 
you away from your home, that will make 
you happy. Not a word.” 

And her daughter went to the window 
looking out toward a tree that waved its 

branches in the churchyard far away. 

' The next week she went to her new 
duties in the city, Phebe promising to 
come to the cottage every day. When 
she returned home that night Phebe had 
gone, and the widow was in tears over her 
loneliness. It was late in the night before 
she had cheered her mother; it was late 
in the night before sleep came to her. 
When she opened her eyes in the morn- 
ing her first words were, 

“Am I guilty?” Then after a pause, 
“Tam. But my father’s love was an in- 
nocent man’s love. My father could not 
do a dishonorable action, no matter what 
I may do, and I love him because I alone 
seem to know what he was. If he were 
alive now! then I should know how to 
act. But I must be careful, careful ; and 
the memory of how my father loved me 
must make me more careful still. And the 
secret must be mine alone.” And so she 
kept her secret, and so she hid it, unsus- 
pected and outwardly more cheerful, and 
at ease, until a whole long month had 

away—rehearing in the sky, and 
earth, the sounding of the base word 
that burnt into her brain, reject it as 
she might; hearing it in the air as she 
sped to the seething careless city, hear- 
ing it all day long in the beautiful 
music-tones she evoked from senseless 
ivory, in the mournful breezes of the 
night, in the Voice that spoke down to 
her from the mount—hearing the name 
of “ Thief!” 

“ No, no,” she would cry to herself, “I 








must not even think the word. Apa 
father knew and loved me, so must J »y 
my secret still.” keep 

And so she kept her secret, and 80 the 
took her way among the innocent 
hood of the land, among those of gy: 
minds, neither more nor less than the 
bearing the front of daring which scrutiny 
cannot tear aside that each and every on 
of us shall stand before his brother dark 
with the shadow of the things we dare ts 
think and never dare to do. 





CHAPTER LV. 
A STRANGER IN THE VILLAGE, 


Now, one night toward the close of 
month, at the beginning of which this 
story opens, a stranger arrived in the yj, 
lage, and put up at Grymby’s hot, 
Margret Mindil from her window Oppo 
site, and by which window he passed, gay 
him and smiled. 

“A pleasant-faced gentleman,” gai 
Margret. 

He appeared to be an accommodatj 
gentleman too, though Margret did ng 
know that just then. 

“For,” said he to old Grymby, “] 
don’t care where you put me. I'd as lief 
be in the cellar as in the garret, so don't 
be particular. Only I want a room that 
fronts the street. I’m a sort of physiog 
nomist, like Lavater, you know, Tp 
making a study of faces for a book. Noy, 
I don’t suppose there are very many odd 
looking people here, you know, but I may 
chance upon a type that has escaped ob- 
servation for a thousand years or so, And 
what a delightful village -this is! My 
name? Oh, Morgan—P. Morgan—chrs 
tened Paul, because my mother called 
every man a fool but the man who 
warned people against marrying.” 

“Humph!” mumbled old Grymby, 
“Jeems Jackson used to say Paul sad 
that yer because he was a widdywer.” 

“ How is that?” asked P. Mor, 

“ Nothin’,” returned old Grymby. 

He was not a gentleman, was not P, 
Morgan; but then, a man is not cam 
pelled to adopt a standard of gentility be 
fore he can write a book. He was ee 


dently not a wealthy man, but poor met’ 


have been known to write books. He 
probably knew that there was plentya 
time going to waste in this world, sie 
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Fa not hurry himself: he would sit at his 
window day after day ; he would loiter 
through the dimly-lighted street, peering 
at every one and every thing in a satiated, 
tired way. Indeed, Margret in her little 
shop—that little crooked place, with a 

window full of slate-pencils and 
novels—Margret felt called upon to don 
fresh ribbons of a lively hue. For when 
a pleasant-faced gentleman looks at you 
ali the time, you don’t want to look your 
yorst, do you? I ask it as a man and a 
a he beats George Green for brass,” 

: Margret. 
oe again P. Morgan was in the tav- 
ern late o’ nights, talking and laughing, 
and even spending his money freely. 

«“J’m writing a book on the pleasures 
of conviviality,” he said there, “and I am 
getting together statistics of the liquor 
trade. But above all, give me manliness: 
when a man’s ‘tight,’ don’t let him call it 
indigestion, but let him look me squarely 
in the face, and say, “ Drunk again, Tom 
Morgan, bless ye!’” 

“Thort your name was Paul,” adven- 
tured John Sampson, meditatively re- 

ing the ceiling. 

“So it is—Paul T. Morgan, christened 
Thomas by religious parents who never 
doubted anything.” 

“And ye like a man as: owns up When 
he’s drunk?” asked old Grymby, cutting 
his tobacco of a size to fit the mature 
hollow in his cheek. 

“T do,” replied P. T. Morgan, “and 
when I meet such a man—” 

“T was a goin’ to say ef you like sech a 
man you’d orter knowed Jeems. And 
allers paid for his ‘nips,’ eh, Poll?” 

“Allers,” returned Poll, shaking his 
head, and making one or two of his cus- 
tomers look uneasily at a slate hanging 
behind the bar. 

“So Jeems always owns up, eh?” 
laughed P. T. Morgan. 

“Allers—Jeems Jackson did,” and old 
Grymby fitted his tobacco, found an un- 
comfortable corner on it, removed, and 
fitted it more accurately. “Jeems Jack- 
son did so.” 

“I should like to meet him,” laughed 
P. T. Morgan. 

“No objection to you meetin’ him.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“Where do you suppose he is?” 








“Don’t keer to s’pose.” 

“Where was he, then?” a little irri- 
tated. 

“ He was here a month ago. Now, he’s 
—well, he’s dead.” 

“Oh, is that all?” 

“Tt’s as much as Jeems is capable of— 
at present.” 

The men laughed, all except John 
Sampson who was studying a particular 
smoky spot in the ceiling. Mr. Morgan, 
after laughing, growled once or twice, 
settled his score, and left the tavern. 

“Somewhat off the track,” he muttered 
to himself, as he entered his room at old 
Grymby’s. - 

Then, in his lazy, desultory way, he 
haunted the post-office side of the village 
store. George Green eyed him for three 
days before he exchanged words with 
him. Then: 

“T am making a book on the manner 
of conducting a post-office,” said Mr. 
Morgan, “and I believe from close obser- 
vation that you’ve brought things down 
to a fine point here.” 

This was very conciliating to young 
Green, and he smiled and felt for his 
moustache, and wondered if this were a 
man from the Postmaster-General. 

“Now,” resumed Morgan, “suppose you 
receive a goodish-sized letter, how do you 
do?” 

“Oh, I make an entry in this book of 
all the letters,” Green said with easy 
assurance, meant for the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to hear of. 

“Admirable plan. My mother early 
taught me system. She used to say, 
‘Whatever you do, Bobbie, my son, al- 
ways—’” 

“Haven’t I heard you called ‘Paul,’ or 
was it ‘Thomas?’” asked young Green, 
forgetting the Postmaster-General. 

“Both,” replied Mr. Morgan, “my 
mother was a great reader, and she had a 
rather confusing habit—confusing until 
you get used to it—of naming me over 
again every time she read a fresh book. 
I was Thaddeus of Warsaw twelve times 
when that book was in the fashion. She 
read it a dozen times, you see.” 

“She must heave read as much as 
widow Jackson,” says young Green, rele- 
gating the Postmaster-General to the 
things that never were. 

“Widow Jackson!” 
Morgan, forgetfully. 


communed Mr. 


“Ah, yes! she’s 
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the wife of the drunkard who died here 
some time ago. Poor lady! must have 
seen better days, I presume.” 

“Oh, my, yes! quite the lady. Reads 
all day long; gets every novel Margret 
has. one works, you know. Between 
you and me, she’s quite the lady, Mor- 
gan.” 

“Yes, we know a lady—we men of the 
world, eh, Green ?” 

Mr. Green plucked at his upper lip, 
and smiled knowingly. 

“But to get back to first principles,” 
went on Mr. Morgan ; “suppose I were to 
get a letter—or suppose the Widow John- 
son—Jimson—Jackson were to get a letter 
—one’s own name being confusing in 
surmises. Suppose she’d get a letter, how 
would you do now? Show me.” 

“ Register it here, and keep it till she 
called for it. Though there’s not much 
danger of her getting letters, though her 
husband used to get ’em once in a while, 
stay! look here! a package came for her 
husband—how strange! a month ago— 
the day, or the day before he died, I really 
believe, now I come to think of it. I re- 
member I hailed him, and threw it at him 
early in the morning as he went to Poll’s, 
and joked him about a fortune coming to 
him. ‘All good is past for me, Green,’ 
he says, and picked up the package and 
went on. Likely it was a dodge, a prac- 
tical joke, a little whiskey-flask or some- 
thing. See, here is the entry; fifteen 
stamps, a heavy letter. I remember tell- 
ing Margret at the time—” 

“ Pshaw! fifteen stamps!” 

“Fact ! here’s the note of it. Made the 
note for curiosity. Everything in a place 
like this is curious. “ Here it is.” 

“ Don’t want to see the entry! I'll take 
your word for it.’? 

“No, but just look—James Jackson, 
one package. Item: fifteen stamps.” 

“You have things down to fine points. 
Green by name, but brown, or any other 
color, by nature. I'll inquire further 
into your system another time ; I’m a 
little tired now. Ta-ta!” 

“Gum!” ejaculated Mr. Green, watch- 
ing his retreating form, “is he from the 
General after all? Gum!” 

But Mr. Morgan, sought sanctuary in 
his hotel. 

“T don’t believe in ghosts, nor in mate- 
rialized spirits,’ he soliloquized, “so 











what’s the use of looking al] qa. > 
night for a dead man? Now Tree by 
this package for a month through al] 
ramifications of post-oftices—more the 
real detectives ever did in go short 
time; and I’ve acted as eccentric Pm 
could down here so that anything | 

do will be thought merely chara be 
and—Ah, there you are, my dear” goes 
Margret on the step opposite ‘Tooking 
anxiously up and down the street, 
where rather than toward the hotel - « ad 
I think of it, ’m out of paper, Just 2 
luck.” a 

So he arranged his expression 
the glass, and went we to Megat 
She was quite fluttered and. gay, and 
toyed with a locket upon her boom, 
But he was melancholy and desperate, 

“T want some paper, miss,” he sighed, 
“ White, sir? and ruled, sir?” she gig 
gled. 

“ No, no,” he murmured, “ black~black 
and blank. ’ 

“La! we ain’t got that sort, sir, We 
used to have black edged, but the 
thought it was unlucky. Here’s mie 
pink, sir—just the shade of my ribbo 
See!” 

“White’s purity, blue’s truth, pink 
love,” he summed up on his fingers, look. 
ing in her eyes. “Do you recommen) 
pink, lady?” ~ 

“La! how should I know how 
feel?” she cried, coquettishly fondling the 
paper. 

“ What color do you use?” he asked, 

“Me? I—TI allus use pink, I do.” 

“Then let me have pink. The cole 
of love! Ah!” 

“ How much, sir ?” 

“How much love?” 

“Oh, d—dear, no; p—paper, sir.” 

“Any amount—what is it to me? ] 
am writing a book upon the power of a 
traction, and require paper. What 
should you say to a man who was attr 
ted a hundred miles from his peas 
ful home, and his white-haired, decrepit 
mother by a lovely female he had seen but 
once in a village?” 

“La! poor man! Is his mother rher 
matic? Oh, dear!” 

“What do you say to such a man? 

“Me? Oh, howcan J tell? My unde 
he lives two miles up—he might tell you; 
he’s a man himself.” 
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Fir. Morgan turned toward the door. 

«Don’t you want — else?” she 

rchly; “no novels! 
Pi. ice ony duplicates of you ?” he 
ried suddenly, coming back. 

«Me! Lain’t anovel. How queer you 

” 
ll duplicates of you as a woman?” 

«No, sir. My picture was took in the 
city, but I never give ‘em to men, though 
George Green— . . 

«] mean, are there any young girls like 

in this village ?” 
Oh, lots—but that depends how you 
ye em. Then there’s one now become 
a lady since her father’s death, with a 
novel fora mother. La!” 

“Indeed. Wealthy?” 

“Poor as Job’s turkey.” 

“Handsome as you—I mean, well- 
Joking?” ; 

“No—o; plain as a pipe-stem.” 

“And who is this poor misguided 
ereature?” 

“You may well call her ‘ misguided,’” 
went on Margret, volubly. “Before her 
father died, she was cool enough; but 
now she’s worse—worse, mind you !— 
hardly looks at a body, yet pretendin’ to 
be kind at the same time. I can’t a bear 
her, Jeems Jackson’s daughter. George 
Green, he says she’s willery, like a tree. 
Her father was the worst—” 

“Ah, the description is sufficient. 
Farewell!” and with a sigh, Mr. Morgan 
lingeringly left the little shop, while 
Margret was fluttered all day, and 
wondered when next he would come. But 
he did not come for some time, for Mr. 
Morgan kept in-doors more after that, 
and in deep thought; yet not in thought 
of Margret, but another woman. For 
one night he summed up the result of 
his cogitations, thus: “Old man dead. 
That's settled—no shamming, no escaping, 
no getting a real corpse to take his place. 
Old lady a sentimental watering-pot, too 
leaky to hold a secret. Daughter dis- 
liked by the people, cold and proud, the 
constant care-taker of her father, fighting 
for him even now. If that girl doesn’t 
know more about that necklace than she’s 
willing to tell, I’ll cut off my head and 
carry it under my arm like Saint Denis 
did,” and he brought down his hand with 
admiring emphasis upon the table. 





CHAPTER VY. 
“OUR NEW LODGER, CICILY.” 


Now one morning shortly after Mr. 
Morgan had offered for a nominal con- 
sideration to transpose his brain piece 
from its original position, as John Samp- 
son and Sammel Jones were busy tilling 
the widow Jackson’s meadow with pastoral 
avidity pleasant to contemplate, the com- 
mon friend and well-wisher of the place 
sauntered up and stood leaning over the 
fence lost in delighted survey. 

“Well, if you’re not the best workers I 
ever saw, you two,” he said, “and such 
muscle!” 

“Humph!” growled John Sampson, 
“muscle’s got to come ef muscle’s wanted 
and worked for, like everythin’ else in the 
world.” 

“You’re a philosopher,” rejoined Mor- 
gan, with increasing admiration. 

“ Don’t hev no vain heart, John Samp- 
son,” quavered Sammel Jones, crumbling 
a lump of clay in his hand. “Ef it’s 
meant we should be a shinin’ sample be- 
fore men, we hedn’t orter be obstigated— 
leastwise, sot up, nor yet hide our lights 
under a bushel basket. So don’t keep 
on a workin’ when the gent talks, and 
don’t hide your lights,” 

“T'll hide my lights ef I want to, and 
my livers too,” growled John Sampson, 
working harder than, ever. 

Sammel shook his head. 

“But you are bright fellows though ; 
you are so modest,” urged Morgan, en- 
thusiastically. “Now, I’m modest my- 
self; my dear old mother used to say to 
me—well, she used to say a good many 
things.” 

“A mill-clapper,” growled John Samp- 
son, in a low tone. “Hope she didn’t 
say all you says she says; and hope she 
remembered your chris’enin’ name.” 

“Now,” briskly went on Morgan, “I 
am writing an article on agriculture, and 
I do like to see you work like Adam be- 
fore there were any gentlemen. Don’t 
stop for me—don’t let politeness stand in 
your way.” 

“Tt don’t,” assented Sampson. 

Morgan cleared his throat. 

“Tive here, you two?” he then asked. 

“He knows we don’t,” exasperatedly 
said Sampson, turning to the milder Sam- 
mel, 
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“No, sir, not azactly,” chimed in Sam- 
mel. “ We're a doin’ a ack of charity by 
the widder and orphing. Me and John 
Sampson we’ve took the garding offen 
Mis’—leastwise, Widder Jackson.” 

“Oh, this then is the house of the man 
of which I have heard so much in the 
village, eh ?” and looked up at the cottage, 
and down at the cottage, and round about 
the cottage. 

“You didn’t hear no good, did ye?” 
asked Sampson. 

“Bear and forbear, John,” said Sam- 
mel; “me’n’ you’s hed advantages all 
doesn’t hev. Yes, sir, this is the home o’ 
him as was a sot and a drunkard, a pub- 
lican and a sinner, and which is now 
went to glory—leastwise, what stands for 
glory in his place.” 

“Do you know I believe I heard some 
one say there was a room to be let here,” 
cried Mr. Morgan, as by an inspiration, 
and still bent upon his examination of the 
cottage. 

“Front room,” said Sammel, with a 
slight deflection of his eye, and coming 
closer to the interlocutor, “ and beat down, 
beat down; don’t ye pay fust price, eh 
John? We're cut and dry, me’n’ John, 
eh John?” 

“Dry up!” replied John, who had not 
in the least intermitted his labor. 

“T’ve a good mind to look at the room,” 
hesitated Morgan. “For really it will be 
a treat to get here where there’s freedom 
from annoyance. For opposite my room 
in the hotel there’s a brazen jade stares 
me out of countenance, and—” 

“He means Margret,” chuckled Sam- 
mel. “You'd better tell Phebe, John; 
it’ll please her powerful, and not make 
her so hard on you for gittin’ this garding 
low. Don’t forgit the word, John— 
brazen! And jest look at him now, 
John.” 

They both looked up now, for Mr. 
Morgan’s immediate interest in agricul- 
ture had caused him to leave the fence, 
and he was now knocking gently upon 
the door of the house. 

He was admitted by Phebe. 

“Beg pardon, miss,” he said, politely 
removing his hat. “Is your ma in?” 

Phebe gave one of her rare wide smiles. 

“Anan!” she said. “My mar! That’s 
my par over there beyant the medder, 
and I call him ‘daddy’ for short.” 





But Mrs. Jackson arose languidly R 
her couch, as the stranger stepped 4 Pm 
further inside, and explained the relos 
positions of Phebe and herself yy 
overpowering apologies, and with th 
polite flourishes, mentioning hig errand 
he picked up a book from the table 
the widow was murmuring somethi 
about altered circumstances and old ¢j 

“Ah, ‘Alonzo and Melissa,’” he gg 
dreamily, “my mother’s favorite 
So chaste, so true to nature. Listen noy 
to this gem: ‘ Why fascinate the 
powers of my sou! by that Winning mild. 
ness, and that favorable display of those 
complicated and superior attractions) 
Could anything be lovelier, more simple) 
And in the presence of this book, m 
will you allow me to make a delicate ogy. 
fession? May I say that I was actuate 
to apply for the room here becaug | 
knew I should be surrounded by refing 


ment and sympathy? Am I too bold | 


making the confession?” 

(“Too fresh,” muttered Phebe, unde 
her breath, and eyeing him), 

“T am a trifling writer myself” jy 
went on, “poetry—merely poetry. Ani 
you, dear madam, with your fresh he 
reavement—” 

“Very fresh,” said a grim voice, 

“Did you speak?” asked Morgan, tun. 
ing his eyes toward Phebe. 

“T said ‘fresh,’ after you,” she gaid, 
rather abashed. He turned to the widoy, 

“As I was saying, madam, that you 
with your recent grief—” 

Her handkerchief was raised to he 
eyes. 

“Good!” he cried, determinedly, “I 
take the room.” 

“Nay,” she deprecated, “not before 
seeing it, sir. Phebe, my girl, be good 
enough to conduct the gentleman to a 
inspection of the apartment. I insist 
upon an inspection.” 

Phebe opened her eyes and mouth, and 
obeyed. 

“My!” she muttered on her way up 
stairs with Morgan, and opened the dor 
of the room for him. “My!” she mut 
tered on the way down after the inspection, 
“ fresh, fresh, fresh !” and let Morgan into 
the parlor, and rushed off to the kitchen 

And when Cicily came home that day, 
she found a stranger in the parlor. 


“Our new lodger, Mr. Morgan, Cicily,’ 
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plained her mother. “My daughter, 


am gcarcely looked up from the paper 
he was reading, and she as carelessly re- 

edhim. ‘The room taken, the ground 
rented, her position in the city—why did 
she not feel happier when nothing had 
failed that she had determined on? 

Mechanically she went up the stairs 
and sat at her window until it grew dusk. 
Then she arose with a start, and went 
down to the parlor. Mr. Morgan mo- 
nopolized the lamp, lost in the perusal of 
a pile of papers. He was reading little 
extracts aloud to the widow in the most 
friendly fashion in the world. He did 
not look up when Cicily entered the room, 
but kept on with his reading. 

All at once, with an exclamation he 
said, “ Listen to this!” and read the ad- 
yertisement of the stolen necklace. “Thir- 
teen large diamonds, mind you. Pre- 
sumably a great fortune which the thief 
dare not dispose of.” 

“Dear me!” commented the widow, 
“thirteen. The unlucky number to have 
at a dinner party.” 

“Do you know,” continued he, “ that 
the necklace was taken from the fireproof 
of iron in a counting-house surrounded by 
a glass partition, and when one or other 
of the gentleman was in the room, and no 
one else seen to enter it ?” 

“Maybe,” suggested the widow, “some- 
body blew the safe up from the cellar, as 
Guy Fawkes tried to blow up England. 
Why where are you going, Cicily? To 
your room so early? Going to sew there? 
Well, I’ll see you later.” 

But Cicily had already left the room, 
and was grasping at the balustrade of the 
stairs. 

“That paper had not that advertisement 
in it,” she said. “Iam suspected.” And 
stole through the darkness up the stairs, 
hearing the man still reading to her 
mother in the parlor. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


a 
— 





RomancE.—How should you know 
whether a young lady and gentleman of 
your acquaintance are really engaged, 
even if they deny the charge? Easy 
enough. Just notice if he smokes a cigar 
when walking with her. If he does, it is 
settled. 





FOR THE DISPIRITED. 


BY ADDISON BRAINARD. 


Though the clouds of pain and trouble, 
Hover darkly o’er thy way, 

Hiding with their chilling shadows, 
E’en the light of Heaven’s day— 

He who knows thy every sorrow, 
He who pities all thy pain, 

Will dispel thy gloom and sadness, 
And rejoice thy heart again. 


He who feels thy spirit’s weakness, 
He who sees thy load of care, 
Knowing that the burden seemeth 

Heavier than thou canst bear— 
Whispers gently, by his message, 

And his Spirit, ever blessed, 
Daughter, weary, heavy laden, 

Come to me, and ye shall rest! 


Once again he gently whispers, 
Daughter, look in faith to me ; 
Equal to thy day of trial, 

So thy strength shall surely be. 
Naught there is in earth’s afflictions, 
Naught below and naught above, 
That can make thee aught or other, 

Than an heir of Heaven's love. 


, 
— 


THE SHADOW OF THE CURSE. 


Carrer IV. 
“Faith in the shadow sitting, 
Knitting, 
And tying her tangled skeins.” 





Rendered exceedingly nervous by the 
occurrences of the evening, neither Mrs. 
Ferrars nor Estella would sleep alone, so 
with many a jeer Annie left them together 
and sought her solitary chamber. Too 
thoughtful and excited to sleep at once 
after undressing, lowering her light, she 
sat by the window. The storm was dying 
away in the east, while the west was 
flooded with moonbeams scarcely discern- 
ible, however, through the dense canopy 
of foliage which threw the mansion almost 
entirely into shadow. Her window over- 
looked the strangely selected family- 
cemetery, towards which the lawn upon 
that side gently sloped. It was swallowed 
up in night and gloom, and from murky 
labyrinths came the whip-poor-will’s sad 
notes, the aerial murmurs of the pines, 
croaking of frogs, and querulous plaints 
of birds and insects restless in their 
dampened tenements. As she pondered, 
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a lurid light flashed into her eyes as a 
ball of fire, “breaking through the foul 
and ugly mists and vapors,” generated in 
that miasmatic nursery by the pestilential 
breath of dampness, fungi, toads and 
loathsome reptiles, slowly arose from the 
ground, poised for an instant as a toy 
balloon, and then floated airly away 
upon the breeze till it became only as 
“the glow-worm’s lambent spark” in the 
distance. It was an ignis-fatuus she in- 
stinctively knew, but the first she had 
ever seen, and even her resolute equipoise 
was for a moment shaken by its uncanny 
weirdness. As its unearthly light en- 
veloped the Preston grave-yard, throwing 
into ghastly relief the monuments, and 
next the dark fern dells gleamed white 
and eerie in the dread presence of the 
phantasm, what wonder if she was 
tempted to accept it as the “fiery portent 
of evils imminent?” As it disappeared, 
and the shadows like monstrous winged 
ogres flew back upon their dismal 
perches, whence seemed to glitter myriads 
of flame-shot eyes, and impalpable crea- 
tures danced in fantastic shapes. She 
felt her blood in quick-palpitant thrills 
pulsing through the arteries from the 
startled heart. With an uncontrollable 
shiver, she averted her gaze from that 
direction as all again became hushed and 
dark and turned for relief to where a 
small tower at the end of the wing pro- 
jecting immediately beyond her room 
stood gaunt and grey in the full moon- 
beams by contrast with the surrounding 
gloom. 

Upon the lawn in front a fountain 
“shook its loosened silver in the pallid 
beams” of the crecent moon, whose shadowy 
hosts of stars fought through the scurrying 
clouds to stand sentry about her throne. 
She knew that much of Preston Hall was 
unused by its present occupants, and be- 
fore dark had marked the isolated lone- 
someness of this tower. No lights had 
gleamed since she came to her room from 
its casements, all of which were closely 
shuttered, save one which, though plainly 
visible to her, was doubtless concealed 
from the other rooms by rank ivy growth 
and heavy stone projections. Reconnoit- 
erring moon-rays turned the full light of 
their lanterns toward it, and Annie’s per- 
turbation was in no wise diminished by 
the visions for one instant revealed to her. 
Whether an optical illusion conjured up 








by her train of thought and nervoull 
whether a verity, she plainly gay the 
figure of a woman in flowing d 
with white arms whence the ful] sleeves 
fell back, uplifted as in anguished “ 
treaty towards the moonlight sky, ; 
denly out upon the silence of the yj 
rang a prolonged wail as of lamentation 
for the dead—not from that far towep 
but apparently nearer, from beyond the 
very wall against which she sat, nq 
which was lined with a huge wardrobe, op 
press, fitted into the alcove between the 
mantel-piece and outside wall, After 
Momentary shrinking, she sprang to the 
door of the press, trying to open it, but 
either she did not understand the fagtep. 
ing, or it was locked, though she ¢eonlg 
find no key-hole. Listening intently she 
was convinced that something was moyj 
about beyond the partition, and now dig. 
tinctly she heard the quick patter ag of 
little feet upon an uncarpeted floor 
sently the regular sound of rocking ag of 
a mother rocking a child to sleep in chair, 
or crib, or of a child slowly riding his 
hobby horse. Impressed beyond her wil], 
she again sought the window, but all was 
in total darkness there now. The 
had disappeared or was invisible, thanks 
to the newly gathered clouds obscurin; 
moon and stars. Impatient of the ap- 
parently well-founded doubts  assaili 
her iron will, yet feeling herself impotent 
to unravel the mystery for the present, she 
determined to husband her strength by 
seeking her couch and restful slumber, of 
which she was beginning to feel need 
after the day’s excitement. But her sur 
roundings were not calculated to give 
sleep to her eyelids, for she had not been 
able to close the heavy shutters against 
the force of the swelling wind, and through 
the lace curtains the fitful lightning flared, 
and soon the rising storm hissed and 
roared about the house, which seemed to 
quiver as in pain, Ever and anon from 
beyond the wardrobe sounded the mone 
tonous rocking, to which more than all 
else she tried to close her ears, though 
vainly. At length she lost consciousnes, 
but ere long was startled with the convie 
tion that something, or somebody had 
entered her room. Springing up with 
wide open eyes, quickly ae heart, 
and every sense alert, she heard bitter 
sobs and moans from some creature 


ing near her. A blue wave of lightaing 
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ijluminated the room, and by the uncer- 
tain light she beheld in front of the press 
a figure she at once recognized as 
that which a few hours previous had been 
framed by the distant tower window. All 

w dark once more, but there was a 
sound of creaking hinges and immediately 
g rush of cold air fell upon her bed. 
Resolutely she struck a match to light 
the lamp, but it could not survive in that 
strong current. Again the hinges creaked, 
and she heard the click of a fastening 
spring. Another match flamed steadily, 
and the wick ignited, but she was again 
alone—all was silent, and the wardrobe 
closet tightly shut. 

«This certainly is pleasure under diffi- 
cultiee—a real ‘pleasure extortion,’ as 
Mrs. Partington would say! And so Pres- 
ton Hall has a ‘White Lady,’ as well as 
a famed Avenel. Mercy! if she was half 
as sleepy and tired as I am, she would 
need neither rocking nor soothing syrup 
to lull her to repose. I don’t like to 
seem inhospitable, but this is really an 
unseasonable hour for callers, and, besides, 
the drawing-room, and not my _ bed- 
chamber, is the proper place to receive 
them; so I am determined to shut out all 
disturbers of the peace for the rest of this 
night, at least,” she commented, as she 
drew against the wardrobe-door both of 
her huge trunks, which proved almost 
more than she could drag into place. 
Then locking and bolting the door lead- 
ing into the hall, which she had neglected 
to do earlier, leaving the lamp burning 
low, retired again to sleep this time, “as 
sleep the unperturbed dead,” for there was 
no additional disturbance save the occa- 
sional rocking beyond the wardrobe 
through all the “dim, dumb hours,” for 
even the storm had subsided. 

When the “old mammy” aroused her, 
asking admittance, through the window 
which faced the east, stray arrows of 
sunlight darted in to tell her the morning 
was Well advanced. With many a “curtsy ” 
and benignant smile, the turbaned dame 
entered, bringing fresh drinking water. 

“Ts dere anything else you wants, mis- 
sus?” she asked, after filling the pitcher 
with water, preparing Annie’s bath, and 
in various ways looking after her comfort, 
telling her the while that Eleanor had 
rested well, she having remained with 
her; that breakfast would soon be ready, 


and the other ladies were almost dressed. 
Vou. cvir.—17, 





“Nothing, thank you. I will not keep 
you waiting, as you doubtless have other 
duties to perform, but tell Miss Preston, 
please, not to wait breakfast for me. I 
will soon be ready,” pleasantly responded 
Annie, her nimble fingers flying in ar- 
ranging her toilette. 

Still the sable waitress lingered, her 
bleared eyes shooting forth furtive glances 
like the the spasmodic flicker of an oil- 
dried lamp. 

“An’ so you slep’ well lars’ night, 
honey ?” she asked, in evident anxiety. 

“Certainly; why do you ask?” ques- 
tioned Annie, quietly, unwilling to let the 
ebon dame learn the whole truth, but 
anxious to receive from her any aid in 
unravelling the night’s mysteries. 

“Jest fer bekase,” was the quaint, non- 
committal rejoinder, presently adding: 
“You knows, honey, Miss El’ner is done 
tole me dat Mars Raf warned you in full 
"bout de spooks, an’ I tho’t p’raps you’d 
be a lookin’ out fer ’em likely lars’ night.” 

“And do you think I would have seen 
~ if I had watched?” laughed Annie. 

ut the old woman was not to be so 
easily entrapped. “Humph! dat’s Miss 
Elner’s bell a ringin’ dis minit—must go 
see what she wants!” she said, gravely, 
after standing full a minute in listening 
attitude, with one hand curving her ear 
forward, and immediately she ambled off, 
though Annie had heard no bell and saw 
clearly through the ruse. 





CHAPTER V. 
“She holds my heart because she laughs; be- 
cause she laughs, and does not care, 
I'll take the one who laughs at Fate, who laughs 
at fate and does not care.” 

When ready for breakfast, Annie met 
her aunt and Estelle in the hall, and to- 
gether they descended to find the gentle- 
men awaiting them on the veranda, and 
for a moment paused to exchange greet- 
ings and look out on the radiant day all 
glistening with natures’s smiles and tears. 

“We rested well, and are quite re- 
freshed, thank you,” was Mrs. Ferrars’ 
reply for herself and Estelle to Ralph. 
Preston’s hospitable query. 

Then, as they filed off in couples to the. 
breakfast-room, he, while his dark eyes. 
seemed determined to know the truth,_ 
more significantly asked of Anniv, whose: 
hand rested upon his arm, “ And you—- 
how do you feel ?” 
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“With my fingers, nerves, etc.,” she 
quickly responded ; but though she smiled 
he was not to be diverted. 

“And how did you sleep?” he per- 
sisted, steadily regarding her. 

“What a question! With my eyes 
tightly shut, of course!” was her naughty 
rejoinder, at the same time illustrating 
her remark by snapping the white lids 
closely together over those same merry 
orbs. 

“Ah, you fear your eyes will prove 
traitors, and betray to me what they 

. saw.” 

Instantly, her eyes flew wide open, and 
gazed back defiantly at him as though to 
declare that Torquemada’s arts could not 
persuade them to treachery. LEstelle’s 
notice was attracted to her. 

“ Annie, are you in convulsions, or a 
poetic frenzy, or are you—” 

“The crazy man of our town who would be won- 
drous wise, 

So jumped into the bramble-bush and scratched 
out both his eyes; 

And when he saw his eyes were out, and felt them 
full of pain, 

He jumped out of the bramble-bush, and 
scratched them in again ?” 

“Yes, I fill that bill!” chattered the 
laughing girl, to conceal her momen- 
tary embarrassment as her eyes fell 
beneath Ralph’s gaze. 

“ How silly of you, my dear, to use 
those senseless old nursery rhymes which 
never could have had any foundation in 
fact,” said prosaic Mrs. Ferrars, more to 
provoke her volatile niece than to cen- 
sure Mother Goose’s melodies. 

“T take issue with you on that point, 
my dear madam, for every day we see 
some of our friends deliberately following 
the first part of that man’s example— 
there is a case for illustration!” With a 
graceful gesture and mischievous glance 
designating Estelle and Edgar. 

“ But the latter clause—do you say you 
fill that part of the bill?” asked Dr. 
Massie of Annie, to keep the ball of small 
talk rolling, in order to protect deeper 
feeling. 

“Yes, if I would have my eyes back 
again when lost in the bramble-bush of 
reliance upon masculine protestations!” 
flashed Annie, in such significance that 
his fair face flushed to the very roots of 
his Saxon hair, and he regarded her in 
some perplexity, while Ralph’s quick eyes 
intercepted the interchange of glance, and 








his keen perceptions noted the hide 
meaning of her words. But now ¢h 

reached the breakfast-room where Elean, 
awaited them, looking’ distressingly hee 
gard and languid. But she seemed try; 

to rally, that her depression might not may 
her guests’ enjoyment. They passed 
through the breakfast service with com- 
parative ease for all save Henry Massie 
who appeared to have been struck dum} 
by Annie’s well-aimed shaft. When the 
returned to the veranda, and Ralph let 
her to give a servant some needed instruc. 
tion, Dr. Massie awkwardly approached 

“Tt is the very hour for a stroll, Will 
you not take a promenade with me oyer 
the yard?” he asked. 

“Not very far, as slipper shod feet 
would doubtless be worsted by intimate 
association with damp grass, but we cap 
go up the pavement in this direction, if 
you wish;” and daintily litting her em. 
broidered ruffles with one hand to protect 
them from the damp ground, she placed 
the other lightly upon his arm, and wept 
with him. While thoroughly conscious 
of his trepidation, and the questioning 
perplexity of the gaze fastened upon her 
winsome face, she coyly averted her eyes, 
and toyed with the Marechal Niel bud held 
in the hand upon hisarm. At this moment 
Ralph Preston met them, the morning 
jes a hand, and seemed disposed to join 
their stroll, but catching the expression 
of the interrupted tete-a-tete, he only 
paused to hand Annie a letter, lifted his 
hat quietly and passed them. 

“Don’t read your letter yet, Miss 
Annie, for I want you to talk with me 
now, please,” he begged, as she scrutinized 
the address of the tinted envelope. 

“There is no need I should read it, just 
now. It is only from Jenny Carver, and 
her letters discuss but the one idea— 
Horace Greville—and always in the same 
strain. I wonder if one could persuade 
her that perhaps in less than a month he 
will be breathing his vows in another's 
ear!” sighed Annie, sentimentally, witha 
little droop of rosebud lips. 

“ And why should she be told that” 
Henry Massie, asked uneasily. 

“Why ?” she queried, her eyebrows In- 
nocently arched. “O  well—because— 
you know she must learn it some time, for 
what is truer than that men’s oath’s are 
writ in sand? They tell us one day that 
their hope of future happiness 1s in ou! 
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hand, and when—when we ‘have just— 
‘ust learned to—to believe it, they— 

«“ Miss Annie, do I understand—do you 
mean that—that I—That you—" stam- 
mered Dr. Massie, seeking in vain to look 
into the face hid from his view, as the 
curly head drooped lower, and fearing 
everything, as he felt her hand trembling 
on his arm. “Miss Masters, I thought I 
had explained to you fully that before I saw 

ou I loved Miss Preston,” he desperately 
n again, while his forehead was 

beaded with moisture. Annie sought to 
in his explanation. 

— Yes, and that her will had erected a 

barrier between you which you no longer 

eared to remove since—since your whole 

future happiness was in—in—’ 

“In your hand!” energetically com- 
pleted Dr. Massie, “ and there, Miss Mas- 
ters, I will still leave it—” 

A merry laugh rang out on the clear air. 

“No doubt, when you see how nicely I, 
as your shepherd, have guided my wander- 
ing sheep back into pleasant pastures— 
may we come in that way?” Annie de- 
murely asked of Eleanor Preston, whom in 
following the curving path they now be- 
held standing in listless isolation in the 
doorway of the side portico, where Annie 
through the open hall had seen her ere 
she started on her round-a-bout voyage of 
discovery. 

“Certainly,” was Eleanor’s rather cold 
permission, as she slightly advanced to 
meet them. 

“Thank you, you look so cosy out 
here. I would like to stay with you, but 
must run on to dry my feet, and read m 
letter. It need not take me long so both 
of you just wait here for me, please—and 
Heaven bless you, mes enfants!” she 
laughed, glancing back at them over her 
shoulder, then darted recklessly through 
the hall, trilling. 

“If a body meet a body, Comin’ thro’ the rye!” 


“It is not always easy to calculate the 
result!” said Edgar’s voice drolly as 
some one’s arms closed around her to 
break the shock of a collision, but in an 
instant freed her, and she stood in blush- 
ing dismay, confronting her brother and 
Ralph Preston, upon whose diamond 
stud was impaled a blushing Bon Silene 
bud, which had unmistakably nestled 
among her bronze-brown tresses, but the 
previous moment. Enjoying her con- 





fusion, Edgar drawled, “ will some brother 

please continue the tune to the words, 

“Tf a hundred pounder comes a rushing thro’ the 
hall, 

And meets up with a body more yielding than a 
wall, 

He’s a Stoic, Hero, if he can restrain a—squall !” 

“Nay, rather if Mr. Preston is not gel- 
atinized by the onslaught, sing, ‘Need a 
body cry?’ she retorted, quickly, recoy- 
ering her equipoise and sweeping them a 
curtsy as she sought to pass. But re- 
membering the two upon the portico whom 
she wished to leave to an uninterrupted 
tete-a-tete, she again checked her wild 
career. 

“Where are Estelle and auntie, rose- 
buddie?” she asked, to draw Edgar to- 
wards her. 

“ Where is your rose-buddie, did you 
say? Ask Ralph for it,” he rejoined, 
maliciously, the next moment to have his 
prominent ears tweaked unmercifully by 
his sister’s nimble fingers. “Oh, Yes! 
Estelle and auntie, did you say? Auntie 
has a headache, and has gone to lie down; 
Estelle to make ready for a stroll to the 
cave with me, since she doesn’t wade 
through the reeking grass in slippered 
feet like some imp—” 

“Tmprudent, improvident, impenitent 
sister of an impudent, impertinent Imp 
of the Perverse!” finished Annie, quickly 
adding, in her most wheedling tone, “but 
there comes your paragon, leather mocca- 
sins and all, and you will let me pla 
third-fiddle to the cave with you, won't 
you, mon petit frére?” 

“Not when I can get some other 
brother to take you off my hands, ma 
petite bother! Ralph will wait for you, 
if you will go put on something besides 
those‘ Cinderella shoon.’” Thus disposing 
with fraternal coolness of a threatened 
de trop, Edgar marched uncermoniously 
off to Estelle. 

“Tf I may!” Ralph hastened to add, as 
Annie, thus left in the lurch, stood dubi- 
ously before him. 

“Simply because you deem it your 
duty as ‘mine host’ to pay me the atten- 
tion, or because Master Edgar’s thought- 
lessness has left you no alternative. No, 
thank you, I shall not go to the cave to- 
day—but would like to have my rose-bud, 
ane yl She extended her hand for the 

ud he had removed from the diamond 
point and held in his hand. 
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“Did I not come honestly by it—shall 
I relinquish the gifts the gods send me?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, but it was mine, you know!” she 
argued. 

“Tt was Dr. Massie’s, I know—shall I 
return it to him?” he persisted. 

“Certainly not; he gave it to me!” was 
her reply, wondering at this “much ado 
about nothing.” 

“Ah! and if you do not give it to me 
in turn do you care enough for it to re- 
deem it?” was his next interrogation. 

“ Cela depends—what is the price of 
ransom ?” she laughed. 

“Tf I return the rose, will you go to 
the cave with me?” But his reqeust had 
the insonciance of empty gallantry, and 
she was not to be so easily won. 

“You must have Jewish blood in your 
veins, though I fear I cannot regard you 
‘an Israelite in whom there is no guile!’ 
You are extortionate, and I'll not trade 
with you, Shylock. Besides you are at- 
tempting to blackmail me, and I'll not—” 

“ Ah, I see I must swe and not threaten!” 
he interrupted, keeping pace with her, as 
gradually retreating she lured him further 
from the portico. Miss Masters, will you 
bestow upon a worm of the dust the 

leasure of escorting you to the cave?” 

“Ugh! I don’t like worms, and never go 
in their company when I can avoid it— 
creeping, crawling, ugly things!” and 
with a real, or pretended shudder she 
shrank further away. Still remembering 
Dr. Massie and Eleanor upon whom she 
did not wish Ralph to intrude, her’s was 
the policy of the mother-bird which flut- 
ters further and further from the nest to 
decoy away an invader. She now found 
herself with Ralph at the foot of the grand 
stairway, whose ascent she began with her 
last words. 

“Then you will not go with me at all, 
neither as Jew, nor Gentile, bond nor 
free; host of Preston Hall, nor worm of 
the dust?” he queried. 

“ Do you care enough for the concession 
to earn it?” she asked, saucily, turning 
the tables upon him. 

“Appoint me the mightiest task to 
prove my interest, most puissant.” 

“There! we will dispense with histri- 
onics over so small a matter!” she said, 
interrupting his low salaam. “I will go 
make ready for the walk if you will 
promise to stand right here till I come 





back—the newel-post will be suficiag 
support if weary in well doing. Aye 
willing to emulate Cassabianca ? a. 

“Certainly — burning deck, g 
And your rose—may I Keep thet taal 
ditional consolation ?” 

“ Yes, or rather as Blue Beard’s key~ 
to betray you if you violate my gym, 
mands. Au revoir! In patience 
your soul, remember that all thrags come 
round to those who stand and waitp 
With more than one merry glance oye 
her shoulder at him, she darted up the 
stairway, leaving him literally a senting| 
at his post, thinking of her and the roge. 
bud he placed thoughtfully in his note 
book, wondering at her whim, but more 
than all marvelling at his ready eom. 
pliance, his easy subjugation, for left now 
to calm reflection he was too clearsighted 
not to see where all this would carry him, 
“ Heaven help me! It means less than 
nothing to her, and my life is surely full 
enough of grief already to keep me fromde 
liberately manufacturing more. Even if 
she learned to care, I could not sacrifigs 
another bright life to the Fate whog 
rapacity is more insatiate than Jugger 
naut, or the crocodile god of Ganges, 0), 
why has she come here to tempt me!” 
the man’s soul cried as, daintily equipped 
for walking, Annie came tripping from 
her room. 

“Are you thoroughly disgusted with 
femininity? Where is my rosebud? | 
want to see if, like Blue Beard’s key itis 
stained with blood?” she asked lightly, as 
they started from the house. 

“Yes, it is stained with blood—there 
fore, I hid it!” he said, with a significance 
she was quick to notice, though silently, 
and she asked for the rose no more. 


CHapTer VI. 


‘A purpose more grave and wrinkled than the 
aims and ends 


Of burning youth generally are 
—Shakspeare. 


As they passed out to the terrace, 4 
shaggy white dog, lame and gaunt and 
grey crossed their pathway. 

“Whose doggie? A Laplander, isn’t 
it? and quite a patriarch!” she said, to 
divert the conversation as she stooped to 
caress the aged canine. 

“Yes, he has been here for years—was 
my father’s especial pet, and, belonged to 
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cient ny little Ralph,” he rejoined, with the 
€ you evident intention of drawing her thoughts 
to the shadow upon his life. 
| allt “Ah, I know you must value him! 
O° ad. Dr. Massie told me of your baby boy, 
and of—your wife,” said Annie, in tones 
coy — of gentlest consideration. Noticing his 
chm. startled shudder, she added earnestly, 
088694 «Mr. Preston, I would not for worlds 
come rudely touch your wounds, but—you will 


let me talk with you upon this subject, 


ill you not?” 
wae face was stricken with pallor, 


the +2 ° 

tine] even to the rigid lips whence came the 
T0se- uestion, “To what purpose? Why dis- 
note- inter the terrible past? ” 


“Tt is neither dead, buried, nor past— 
it is an uncanonized ghost haunting your 
life, wrecking your sister’s happiness! 


how 
hted Oh, why do you not shake off these gyves 
him, which disgrace your manhood, and probe 

these mysteries till you discover the core 
full of your delusions. As a Christian, you 
n de- should feel that, in the perfect rest of 
- God’s eternity, those whose lot on earth 


was so bitter, would shrink from return- 
ing to the scenes of life’s sorrows, even 
were it possible for them to do so, visibly ; 
invisibly I do believe that our loved dead 
‘wing about us and attend us, while yet the 


ne!” 
»ped hour of our enchantment is;’ but to soothe 
rom and guide us, not to harass and grieve. 
And as for those who ‘in hell lift up 
vith their eyes, being in torment,’ ah, we 
eg have our Lord’s own gracious assurance 
it is that between them and us who rest in the 
7, 98 bosom of faith, there is a-great gulf fixed 
so that they cannot come to disturb! Can 
ere- you doubt this?” 
nee “My reason, my religion would teach 
tly, me to believe, and I would not under- 
! mine your faith, Miss Masters, in which 
you seem so happy, when I can only offer 
you in exchange this miserable dis- 
quietude, this corroding cancer of doubt, 
the which in the past eight years’ fellowship 
with horrors has thrown out its roots like 
the tentacles of the octopod, and has now 
t my whole life in its grasp. You despise 
8 me for my weakness, but oh, in charity, 
nd remember that it is not natural to me, 
only grappling me since ‘it has been mine 
n't to drag for years woe’s heavy chain.’” 
to “Yes, I know over what turbid waters 
to _ have been tossed, what argosies of 
opes you have seen wrecked; but do not 
a8 forget another line of that beautiful poem 
to of Dean Alford, ‘on the helm there rests 











a hand other than thine.’ Will you let 
me ask you several questions without 
challenging my reasons for asking them, 
unless I voluntarily give them?” 

“Yes, ask what you will, and I will 
answer where I can!” he assented, folding 
his arms across his throbbing breast, and 
yielding himself to the catechism, though 
feeling wounded somewhat by her per- 
sistence. 

“Then tell me first, please, what room 
did your wife occupy when she died?” 

He was startled out of his apparent 
stoicism, as though stung by the sharp 
fangs of an adder, and staggering weakly 
to a rustic seat they were passing, sank 
upon it, his face hidden upon his arms 
folded over the curved back. Quiety 
Annie seated herself beside him, waiting 
patiently till he rallied somewhat from 
the shock. Presently he lifted his livid 
face to her view. 

“Miss Masters, we are told that, in 
surgery, not infrequently the friendliest 
hand cuts the deepest—by this rule I 
would regard you the truest—if not the 
tenderest,” he said, with bitterness of tone 
and manner. 

Impulsively, Annie extended him her 
dimpled hand, and he could but take it 
into his nerveless grasp, as he noted the 
grieved quiver of her child-like mouth. 

“T would indeed prove myself a true 
friend to you and your sister. Can you 
not see that she is dying by inches by this 
consuming—what you would term fateful 
—malady, but which I tell you surely is 
not more nor less than the influence of a 
morbid imagination. Soon, it will be too 
late to do her any good. But now, an- 
swer my question, please.” She telt the 
quick bound of his pulse beneath her 
finger, for she had not withdrawn her 
hand though his tenure was limp and 
nerveless, till now he suddenly caught it 
tightly, and lifting it, scrutinized the deli- 
cate tracery of the palms, as though by 
the soo’hsayer’s arts he would read the un- 
turned pages of her future. 

Impressively he exclaimed, “Eight 
years ago, Miss Masters, another came, 
perhaps to this very seat with me, seeking 
to lift from my life its dead, blank weight 
of misery with cheering words simiiar to 
yours; but three years after, she was 
found dead in that old turret yonder, 
with crimsoned breast and bleeding heart.” 
“Hush, do not tell me! I have heard 
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it all, and the grief of that recital can be 
spared you. I reverence your real griefs, 
and would not ruthlessly ‘rush in where 
angels fear to tread.’ But it was neces- 
sary I should know what chamber she 
occupied, and now tell me, please, is there 
a chamber east of mine occupied by any 
one?” 

He sadly shook his head. “No, that 
was my i. boy’s nursery, and after his 
death, occupied by my father till we 
found him there dead also. He would 
never permit any of little Ralph’s toys or 
possessions to be removed, but kept them 
about him, taking a vague, dazed sort of 
pleasure in seeing them. 

“And you are sure no one has access 
to that room ?” she persisted. 

He looked now steadily into her eyes. 

“Miss Masters, I should apologize to 
you for a wilful discourtesy—an inhospit- 
able act. The room you occupy was my 
wife’s at the time of our boy’s death, and 
the room beyond, his nursery. When he 
was drowned, it was necessary, on my 
father’s account, that we should remove 
her as far as possible from that room he 
now seemed to prefer. All rooms were 
alike to Lrene, and though not privileged 
to enter her presence, | remained near 
her unseen to know that she lacked no 
comfort I could provide. After her bitter 
life was over, I returned to that chamber 
for but a single night, and through the 
weary hours heard piteous wails at inter- 
vals and the regular rocking of my baby’s 
crib. Oh, Miss Masters, do not chide me 
for permitting the memory of it to unman 
me! In her frenzy, she charged me with 
the murder of our baby, with the wreck- 
ing of her life, and reason has tottered 
upon her throne, when at times I have 
been persuaded that even beyond the 
grave they are unhappy in bitterness 
against me, and are wreaking revenge! 
It is useless to argue upon the subject. 
These moments of doubt, of depression, 
batter down the strongholds of education, 
of enlightenment, even of the religious 
faith in which I have been nurtured, and 

each day over my soul ‘ deeper, deadlier, 
darker sweep the sombre surges of de- 
spair.’ I did not tell you that the simulated 
wardrobe in the alcove when unlocked 
gives access to the nursery, but it has 
been locked since my father’s death, and 
that part of the house unused. I perhaps 
vengefully wished to test your incredulity, 





so directed that you be given that mac 
though expecting that one of your friends 
would share it with you. It has beey 
tested more than once before in a gin: 

way, and all who pass the night there 
testify to the same facts. You tried tp 
evade me this morning, but I fel sure 
yours had been a kindred experienee, i 
I promised, I will ask no questions ¢j 
you are ready to tell me all—pyt you 
will tell me, will you not?” 

“Yes, and perhaps soon,” said Annie: 
then, having prolonged the conversation 
upon the subject as far as she 
sought to release her hand now tight] 
imprisoned in his; but he resisted her 
efforts till, noting the hot flush of dis. 
pleasure glowing in her cheeks, he said: 

“Do not be angry: I will give it back 
to you presently, but first want to thank 
you for entrusting it to me. I g 
ciate the womanly instinct which made 
you resort to that stratagem to win my 
confidence. You knew its potency— 
nothing before has ever won me to talk 
thus of my terrible life. There must hay 
been in this little hand a powerful 
netism to draw the bolts of pride and 
reserve from the door of memory’s sepul 
chre, that you might see its grim skeletons 
its dead hopes. ‘True sympathy is indeed 
humanizing, and I feel brought ong 
more within the pale of kindred associa. 
tion.” Bending his proud head slightly 
while he lifted her hand to touch his lips 
to its dimples, he reverently laid it back 
upon the twin in her lap. 

Rarely had Annie Masters in her im- 
perious life felt such confusion as now 
seized upon her, but she bravely plunged 
through it. “I will ask for the presenta 
last favor of you, Mr. Preston, and as] 
have shown myself apparently merciles 
in disregarding your prejudices, perhaps 
you may think that in this request, I tram 
ple with equal unconcern on social laws, 
and womanly modesty; but I would ak 
that you do not retire to your room ® 
night—remain as watcher in the library 
after all of us have left you, that I may 
know where to find you without disturbing 
others, if I need you!” For one moment 
the fluttering lids were lifted, and to her 
intense relief she saw Ralph Preston's face 
unmoved from its expression of knightly 
reverence. 

“IT will obey unquestioningly. You 
have some plan, or expectation, which you 
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will need me help you develop?” he asked, 
and she assented with a gesture. “ I fear 
you will be disappointed, but would not 
throw in your path so much as a straw 
which might hinder you from following 
what you might consider a clew to the 
devolpment of the mysteries. I hold my- 
self at your command.” : 

“Thank you. I shall not hesitate to 
summon if need you. But now, let us 

on to the cave, else Edgar and Estelle 
will return, and wonder to find us but 
half way to our destination.” 

To Ralph Preston it seemed that in that 
confidential half-hour he had shifted the 
whole burden of the past eight years from 
his life to Annie’s shoulders, so free, buoy- 
ant and hopeful did he feel, and he could 
not reproach himself since the night of his 
confidence seemed to exercise upon her no 
depressing or deleterious influence. The 
rest of that day she was apparently as 
thoughtless as the frivolous butterfly flitting 
on airy wing from flower to flower; as 
care-free as the uncaged birds; as playful 
as a squirrel—all that was bright and 
cheery waking with melody from piano 
and guitar, ringing laughter, and magpie 
chatter, the echoes of the stately mansion, 
with entire disregard of the halo of super- 
stitious sanctity surrounding it. In vain 
did Edgar, prompted by Estelle, remon- 
strate, and Mrs. Ferrars mildly protest 
—they could but acknowledge her treat- 
ment seemed to have a most salutary effect 
upon their young host and hostess. 

In the evening Annie announced her 
intention of turning Sybarite to the extent 
of a siesta, at which daily indulgence in her 
aunt and Estelle she had hitherto relent- 
lessly jeered, declaring life was too short, 
and the world held far too much to be seen, 
heard and enjoyed, to hideso many precious 
hours behind closed eyelids. This sleep, 
deliberately wooed and won, prepared her 
for the night’s vigils. She determined to 
keep watchful eyes for the Preston ghost 
during the entire night. Ralph had 
ofiered to have her room changed, but 
she had laughed at the proposition. Well 
she knew that neither her aunt nor 
Estelle had been disturbed the previous 
night, else they would have betrayed it; 
nor had Ralph mentioned to her ever hav- 
mg himself seen any ghostly apparition— 
only of having heard the sounds haunting 
the nursery—though innumerable were the 
apparently well-authenticated stories of 





ghostly visitants within the grounds. He 
had forbidden his servants to annoy him 
with their superstitious accounts; but at 
times their terror defied all restraint, and 
they would seek their young master, or 
mistress to unbosom their griefs after some 
mysterious occurrence, for no balm seemed 
as soothing to their panic-stricken souls 
as the gentle appeals, and evident sym- 
pathy of Ralph and Eleanor—the last re- 
presentatives of the revered and ancient 
line. Their relative positions as master 
and slave were almost forgotten, in this 
common trouble and mutual dependence. 
They felt themselves alike bond-fellows 
under the curse upon the Prestons. 





CuaptTer VII. 


“Is there any hope in the world, I wonder 
For one whom the hard gods hate, 
For one whose heart is riven asunder 
By the hunger insatiate.”’ 
—A. C. Gordon. 

At bedtime, on retiring to her room, 
she found Aunt Saber as cicada-like as 
Tithonus, toothless as a daughter of 
Phorcys, and weird as a Macbethan 
witch, putting “to rights” the disarranged 
furniture and out-of-place clothing which 
under Annie’s management—or rather 
mismanagement — seemed strangely in- 
clined to become helter-skelter, or chaotic. 
Having observed that the old woman was 
never better pleased than when she had 
some one to converse with her, Annie im- 
pulsively attacked her. 

“You seem to have all the upstairs 
work to attend to, mammy. Are you not 
almost too old to run up and down the 
great steps so much?” she asked, as a 
leading question, while suspecting the 
reason of the appointment of this “aged 
prisoner of the palsy” to these duties, 
though a half dozen younger women 
seemed employed about the kitchen. 

“Well, honey, yer see dere arn’t much 
ter be kerformed, arfter all. My chile’s 
room is jes’ allers de pink o’ parfecshun 
in a ban-box, and Mars Raf is a plum ole 
maid in his ways, he is. ‘Sides, I is got 
de whole day ter trot round in, fur it 
’pears like I will keep on a livin’, an’ I 
mout jes’ es well be doin’ sumfin’ as nuffin. 
Den yer knows, honey, as de Bible sez, 
‘itch genrashun are wickeder an’ wiser,’ 
so de young gals uv dese dark ages arn’t 
like when I wus a gal—dey is far mo’ 
skittisher, far mo’ skittisher,’ and the 
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“doubting chronicler of the old-folks’ 
time,” lugubriously shook her head over 
the increased triflingness of the day, forti- 
fied by perfect faith in the correctness of 
her scriptural quotation. She was as 
well supplied with proverbs as Tupper’s 
philosophy, and like the great Martin 
himself, “as occasion served would quote, 
no matter whether right or wrong.” 

Laughing convulsively, Annie supple- 
mented, “In other words, they are afraid 
of spooks, and you don’t believe in them ?” 

Aunt Saber in holy horror raised her 
“nithless hands, so like the tendrils of a 
withered vine,” as she cried, “ What’s dat 
you sez, honey? Ole mammy don’t per- 
ieve in harnts—in the sperritule testi- 
mony of my own livin’ eyesight, which 
hev been blessed and sparred ter me uv 
de Lord! Yes, I does, chile, fer don’t de 
Holy Writ Bible likewise say, ‘seein’ is 
bleeving,’ an’ dat dem what b’leeves shill 
be saved, an’ dem what b’leeves not shill 
be damned—beggin’ yo’ parding an’ de 
Lord’s fur de use of de cuss-word, which 
yer know, honey, means dat dey shill go 
whar de smoke uv dere torments ain’t 
nuver squenched, whar de lion roaruth 
and de wang-doodle—” 


the shrieking point, Annie interrupted 
mammy, as with bent body, long, bony 
finger extended, shaking in “ palsied eld,’ 
and earnest face she was thus defining 
her creed. 

“Then you have seen ghosts?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, shore, mistus, I is seed de salva- 
shun uv Isrul! Mo’ den once, chile, in 
dis very house, I is been struck ter de 
groun’ wid a bright an’ shinin’ light as a 
warnin’ ter de chillun uv unberleef.” 

“Then why are you not afraid of 
them?” Annie asked, amused to note 
how she was classed with “ de chillun uv 
unbelief” in Aunt Saber’s estimation. 

“ Laws, honey, ole mammy ain’t got 
nuffin’ ter be feared on frum any on de 
spooks what makes der uppointments in 
dis house. Ole mammy loved ’em all, 
honey, when dey was livin’, an’ nuver 
done nuthin’ ter none uv dem ter make 
her afeard uv em now dat dey’s parsed 
inter de kingdum come in de New Jeru- 
shalem. Ef ole mammy hed been a 
nursin’ uv de little Mars’ Raf, he mout 
nuvver hev been transmogrified inter a 
stiff an’ drippin’ drownded corpse as he 





wus, wid only dat Hetty nigger wat 
ribbons flyin’ an’ her arterfshal aa 
a bloomin’ in her kinky wool, ter 
arfter him. I nussed Miss El’ner’s 
an’ come wid her a housekeepin’, Den 
nussed Mars Raf an’ Miss EI'ner der 
selves when dey wus bofe little owns, 
weensy twins at de same time, ae 
dem on down wid all our children to 
lars’ leetle yangel which wus killed wig 
its ma. Ter dis day, honey, I carn’t 

uv dat tur’ble time widout broakin’ plum 
down, an’ I ain’t agwine ter tarrj 

by tellin’ you nuthin’ ’bout dat ole 

derl what fotch all our k’lamities to us 
frum furrin parts across de oshum, | 
don’t ‘low as he kin do anything ter 

or hear me now, wid his ole head blowaj 
clean frum his body arfter he done g 
much debilment, but de ‘ leastest said’s 
de soonest mended,’ an’ we all is got our 
orders not ter talk much "bout dem days, 
but ter fergit em, dough es ter dat, it 
aren’t possible. But ez I wus agwine m 
ter say, dat Hetty nigger nuss little May 
Raf, fur arfter de shock uv de mistrey’ 
awful death dey all begun ter look on m 
ez supleannermated, so dat Hetty wus de 
nuss twell she nussed him inter de b 

an’ when dey fotch him out de 

wus ’pinted ter nuss him forebber more jp 
de kingdum uv heaving. An’ ef ok 
mammy hedn’t ben sick dat night uy de 
painful accident, Miss Lreem wouldn't 
nuvver hev ben tuck away in dat shock 
in’ manner—’thout it was de Lord’s will, 
honey, ’thout it wus de Lord’s will, fur 
ole mammy would’t nuvver fly in de face 
uv de Lord, chile, nuvver! An’ He 
knowed what wus best. fur poor Mix 
Ireem arfter she hed done made herself 4 
idul wusshiper uv her chile. He punish 
her in dis wicked wurl, honey, but I’lows 
He'll mek it all up ter her in de nex, 
dough she don’t seem ter be rite well sat 
isfied dar yit, jedgin’ frum her comin’ 
back so often. But dat accident mout 
hev been sarcumvented by de moving 
pra’r uv faith. As it was, Sister Serleny 
wus de watcher, an’ was not den a per 
fessur uv religion; but, thank de Lord, de 
awak’ning uv dat nex’ morning wura 
mighty powful awak’ning fur her—fur 
dem wus mighty turible times, honey, 
turible times! But it proved de Seripter 
dat ‘it’s a bad wind what blows nobody 
no good,’ fur Sister Serleny confessed re 
ligion pow’fully soon arfter de ’plorable 
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‘gsion, an’ died shoutin’ Harlelujahs 

‘og’ a year arfter Miss Ireem, uv gallupin 
conshumshun, de doctors say ; but Sister 
Serleny war too ole an’ too sot in her ways 
ter hev a young gal’s disease, er ter go 
friskin’ an’ gallupping ‘bout nothin ; so 
dey mout hev spoke de truf an shamed 
de debbil by sayin’ dat it wus jes’ because 
de spooks kep’ a comin’ arfter her an’ a 
callin’ her twel she hed no rest fur her 
life, an’ died ter git rid on ’em. It’s jes’ 
ez I tells yer, honey, she wus de fustest 
one what saw Miss Ireem back in dese 
Jow groun’s uv sorrer an’ vale of tears— 
‘cept at de moment, an’ mos’ in gin’ral 
she is seed way up in de winders uv de 
tower-room, or walkin’ along on de aidge 
uv de yupper turrace, or som’ers dat way, 
high up. Dat tuk place de night berfore 
de ole marster’s deth, an’ she hev been 
onquiet-like ever since. Dey do sey dat 
she fotches her baby back ter de nuss’ry 
evry night ter rock him ter sleep, fur 
leetle Raf wus pow’ful spilt about goin’ 
ter sleep in his own crib ev’ry night, an’ 
hevin’ his mar ter sing ter him. An’ you 
didn’t hear de noises in de nuss’ry lars’ 
night, honey?” 

ut before Annie could frame an eva- 
sive reply to the dame’s direct question, 
the slamming of doors below attracted the 
attention of both, and they heard the gen- 
tlemen, who had smoked out their Ha- 
yannas on the terrace, bidding each other 
good-night, as they sought their respec- 
tive rooms. 

Aunt Saber started up. “Dar! Mars 
Raf is a shutting de big doors fur de night, 
an a-lockin me in while I’m a squatting 
here a garsin. Ef I was inclined ter bea 
disserpated bettin charakter I'd toss 
heads, or tails on dat dorg. He’s, bein 
locked up likewise ef Mars’ Raf is ’pended 
on to turn him out fur he’s allers a-croapin 
under tables an’ beds, an I hes ter hunt 
him up ev'ry night. Mars’ Raf built a 
kennel expreshully fur dat dorg, but 
’pears like he done tuk his bible oaf dat 
he won’t die in it ef he can git into de 
house. Well, good-night, mistus, and 
smay de good angels keep you fru de night. 
Don’t you be skeered, honey, bout none 
uv de spooks what I hev been tellin’ you 
uy, fer ef you'll let dem ‘lone dey’ll let 
you ‘lone. Dey is not arfter you, an’ dey 
ain’t nuvver injured nobody nohow. As 
fur me an’ my house, we tries ter sarve 
de Lord. It wus so lonesome, honey, here 








after all de folks was took off dat I wus 
rauer pleased dan otherwise when some 
of ’em come back—it was comp’ny-like, 
all ’cept dem what comes ter de base- 
ment, I dunno ’bout dem, but I’se feared 
de ole debbil’s got lots ter do wid de 
capers what’s cut down mong dem ’tox’- 
eating sperrits in de wine cellar, an de 
billyups room, and de tenpenny alley. 
Dey wus all onwrong an’ onregenrit 
places in ole times, an is hed many years 
ter grow wusser in, an de debbul’s boun’ 
ter see after his own. Dey is de low 
laces uv Balaam, an I is begged Miss 
ner an’ Mars’ Raf ter clean out all de 
‘dultrous wusship down deres, but dey 
lows it would be a confliction on de dead 
an’ gone Prestons, an so dey wus content 
wid shettin dem up, an’ dere is trubble in 
Isrul on dere account. But dar! Mars’ 
Rat is likely done shut de doors an de 
windows now, an will be gone ter his room 
de fustest thing I knows. Good-night, 
’gin, honey.” And the “good old chroni- 
cler, who had so long walked hand-in- 
hand with time,” shuffled down the hall, 
shaking her head and muttering to her- 
self as though wound up in talk. From 
her window, Annie presently saw the 
withered crone pass out into the moon- 
light, reluctantly followed by a white 
object which she knew was Hector, alter- 
nately coaxed and driven to his kennel. 
As they disappeared a strange radiance lit 
up that window of the tower where last 
night she had seen the apparition of the 
White Lady—not the silvery glimmer of 
moonlight alone, though now as last night 
the tower was baptized with effulgence 
from Heaven’s chrism, but a peculiar ad- 
mixture of argent and aureate rays, a 
deeper, brighter halo, encircling a figure— 
clad in white as last night, but not the 
same ; for while the former vision appeared 
in flowing drapery, this was in bridal array 
with the veil falling mistily over the shim- 
mering folds of the dress, and the face 
through the gossamer gleamed whitely, but 
too far away for the features to be dis- 
tinguished. 
She started up with a vague intention 
of getting nearer that tower room, if 
ible; but even as she turned away, 
the light disappeared and the appartion 
also, though in the moonlight she could 
still see the open window of the tower to 
which Ralph that day had glanced up 
while upon the terrace with her, telling 
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her that though that room was kept 
loeked always, that window could not be 
secured; that he had often gone late in 
the evening to bolt and bar it himself, 
but that the morning would find it wide 
open, the divisions slid back into the 
wall; so that now, in despair, unless there 
was a storm brewing, he let it alone—some- 
times to see it open, sometimes shut with 
no visible hand to touch it. But now her 
attention was diverted from it to a moving 
object in the yard below. Slowly it 
came toward the house, creeping close to 
the wall beneath her window, then after 
a rustling among the dense ivy leaves and 
noisettes, disappeared quickly as any 
ghost is known todo. But this, ghostly 
white as it looked in the moonlight, was 
only Hector, and while Annie indiffer- 
ently wondered what could have become 
of him, beyond the wardrobe again 
sounded the patter of restless little feet ; 
then several unearthly shrieks, dying 
away in low quivering moans, “ringing 
lonesome echoes from the granite wall.” 
To her enlightened faculties, this was now 
undoubtedly the revelation of a feeble, 
melancholy dog, with the quavers intensi- 
fied and varied by some peculiar acoustic 


properties of the hollow wardrobe and 
masonry beyond. Soon after began the 
monotonous rocking, and with a gasp of 
delight Annie clasped her hands suddenly. 

“Aha, Mr. Hector, another ghost un- 


earthed, are you? But how do you get 
in there? I would I could unfasten that 
wardrobe, but not even by daylight to- 
day could I find either spring or key-hole. 
I intended asking Mr. Preston about it. 
And what are you rocking so industri- 
ously? I must reconnoitre your tramping 
and camping ground to-morrow, if possi- 
ble; for though I feel sorry for you, old 
doggie, I shall certainly betray you!” 
Thus soliloquizing, she resumed her chair 
by the window, content to listen to that 
weary rocking all night, if Hector caused it. 

But as last night, she only heard it at 
intervals, and presently all was silent in 
Hector’s direction. te emotions were 
exultant as she anticipated the morrow, 
when a few words from her would forever 
bury one of the skeletons of the Preston 
.mansion. Beneath the mellow radiance 
of the moon and pleasant thoughts, the 
hours of her vigils were silver-footed. 

The voice of the scented pines was no 
longer to her a dirge for the troubled past, 





° ey: ee 
or a prescient wailing of Approaching 
doom. Hers was instead the poet’s 
that they “ clapt their little hands ing 
over her discovery. As across the hea: 
“a pale meteoric vivid light trembled 
instant, and was gone,” she did not 
it. with the will-o’-the-wisp as @ he. 
binger of grief, esteeming it SCArCE mon 
than a bubble upon the ethereal gq 
Sly zephyrs bearing freight from ogg, 
brimmed chalices fanned her With silken 
wings—ah, the night with its calm gym. 
mer beauty seemed to offer at her shy 
every desired gift. She felt that all the 
giants against whom she had come oy 
with only pebbles in her sling were lying 
slain at her feet. But had not 
warned her the monsters were hydra 
headed ? 

As the great clock on the front toyg 
sounded twelve heavy strokes upon the 
midnight air, to signal ghosts to their 
mystic promenades, the apparition of 
the previous night appeared again in the 
tower-window. Soon it passed out upg 
the narrow balcony, and as it stood ip 
the white moonlight, even Annie’s inem 
dulity did not dare assert it was not, 
spirit, so fragile, so ethereal seemed the 
ghostly figure poised upon that trail an 
distant balcony, with pallid face upturned 
to the pitiless moon. But if Annies 
blood was chilled at its appearance, the 
red current threatened to congeal in her 
young veins, as the spectre slowly, hesita. 
tingly climbed down the parapet, and then 
groped its way along a narrow ledgeof 
stone almost covered with the ivy and 
extending along the whole wing beneath 
the balconies—indeed, she noticed it now 
under the ivy beneath her window, and 
supposed it reached around the entin 
house. Breathlessly she watched the 
flitting figure, as with phantom-like and 
noiseless tread it continued its perilow 
circuit. What human being could find 
sufficient pathway there to walk so surely? 
At each window the aerial pedestrian 
paused, but they were all fastened til 
that of Mrs. Ferrars’ room was reached. 
There the shutters and sash were alike 
thrown wide to admit the sweet, fresh ait 
of the summer night into the heatel 
room. ' 

Through that grein the ghost 

red. Whilst pondering upoa- 
* logical consistency of materialized 
spirits,” and hesitating what coume ® 
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ue to capture the intruder, whether 
mortal or spirit, a piercing shriek followed 
by others in quick succession issued from 
unt’s room, and were borne dis- 
pay to her across the narrow court. 
Ralph Preston had warned all his guests 
t to heed any cries, or sounds which 
mi ht render the night bideous ; so Annie 
did not wonder that in the two rooms in 
the same wing with her she heard neither 
Edgar nor or mm heged age 
into the disturbance; but she knew a 
fis these were human shrieks evoked by 
terror, and opening her door, sped swiftly 
down the hall to her aunt’s room. Ere 
she reached the door she saw the spectral 
figure gliding down the North hall, where 
she knew Eleanor and Ralph had their 
rooms; but she had no time to pursue it, 
for most dismal sobs and ejaculations issued 
from the half-open door of Mrs. Ferrars’ 
room, 80 she quickly entered. As she 
closed the door behind her, clad in a pale 
ink robe de chambre which shone whitely 
in the moonlight, both Estelle and Mrs. 
Ferrars abruptly ceased their bewildered 
attempts at lighting a lamp and dressing 
at the same time, to retreat ignominiously 
to the chaotic bed, under whose light 
covering they sought ostrich-like to, at 
least, hide their heads, while the shrieks 
threatened to break forth afresh. 
“['m neither man nor wowan, neither brute nor 
human— 
I’m a g-h-o-u-]!”’ 
quoted Annie in sepulchral tones; but 
the profound silence ensuing frightened 
p ling irig 
her more than a score of shrieks would 
have done; so she hastened to add in her 
natural tones, “It is I, Annie—what is 
the matter with you? what were you 
screaming about?” and striking a match 
she lit the lamp. Then was there a great 
convulsion of nature—woman’s nature! 
There was a cataract of tears from Es- 
telle’s eyes, and a waterfall of tears from 
Mrs. Ferrars’ eyes, an earthquake among 
chattering teeth; a rush and roar as of a 
mighty wind of sighs, shivers and moans; 
an avalanche of incoherent explanations, 
and a threatened cyclone of hysterics. 
But at length, when Annie was in utter 
despair of obtaining an accurate report, 
Mrs. Ferrars fell upon her knees, clasping 
the girl in her nervous arms. 
“Oh, Annie, my child, my child!” she 
cried, as Annie could but think, in the 
tones of King David’s lamentation, “Oh 





Absalom, my son, my son!” But seeing 
her niece shaking with laughter, she hid 
her face, and piteously sobbed. 

“Oh, Annie, dear, do-o let us a-all go-o 
away fr-rom this aw-ful place!” chattered 
Estelle, when Mrs. Ferrars had suc- 
cumbed. 

“For what? I do not think it an aw-ful 
place!” mimicked Annie. 

“Oh, you would if you had se-seen it! 
I’ve been sca-red to death ever since I've 
b-been he-re, and I have a pr-pr-presenti- 
ment that you w-will ne-never take me 
away from here alive!” 

“Not a very rash presentiment, dear, 
if you are already scared to death,” coolly 
responded Annie. “ But come, stop your 
fuolishness, and tell what has alarmed 
you,” 

“A g-host!” immediately replied both 
in an awed whisper, while Mrs. Ferrars, 
doubtless considering Estelle had had the 
floor long enough, and should give place 
to an older speaker, continued rapidly: 

“Yes it was, my dear, for both of us saw 
it. Estelle was sleeping nearest the win- 
dow there, and awaked feeling a deathly 
hand passed over her face; but before she 
could move or scream, the—the ghost 
went towards the door. Then Estelle 
screamed and woke me, and both of us 
saw—” 

“Pshaw! What nonsense from civil- 
ized adults! Don’t expect me to believe 
such a story!” 

“It’s not a story! It’s the blessed 
truth—or rather the other kind of truth 
—and it’s not very polite for you to call 
it a story; and I am going away from 
here to-morrow, certain, if Edgar will 
take me,” sobbed Estelle. 

“And Ill go with you, for I’ve all 
along felt that it was unbecoming my 
profession to associate with a family who 
had—ah !—familiar spirits,” assented Mrs. 
Ferrars. 

“Very well, if you are agreed to leave 
me to-morrow, I’m agreed to leave you 
now. Good-night!” and Annie started 
from the room, but a chorus of sobs and 
supplications checked her. “ Well, then, 
I want you to be quiet, if I stay, while I 
tell you something!” and as succinctly as 
possible, she intimated that she was prob- 
ing the many mysteries of Preston Hall, 
that she had unraveled part of the mesh, 
and had perfect faith that it could all be 
explained away if they would but be pa- 
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tient a few days longer—assuring them 
there was nothing in it would harm them 
in any way. But after all her expendi- 
ture of breath, she left them only partially 
satisfied when she returned to her room 
and her vigils. 


CuaptTer VIII. 
“All undaunted 
In this desert land enchanted 
In this home by horror haunted.” 
— Poe's Raven, 

The night had advanced well into the 
“wee sma’ hours” when she heard, ap- 
parently from the basement or wine- 
cellar extending under that part of the 
house, and two floors from her room, rum- 
bling, mysterious noises, and glancing 
down, saw that from one window was 
thrown a red glare for an instant ; but al- 
most before she observed it all there grew 
dark, while another window some yards 
further showed a greenish, sickly glimmer, 
which soon faded as the other, to re-appear 
as sulphurous-blue in a yet more distant 
window, though the iron grating and 
heavy network of wire seemed a sufficient 
barricade against all burglars or depre- 
dators. 

“ Of a truth, the house seems bewitched 
from the basement to the towers! The 
name of the ghosts is Legion, else a few 
are ubiquitous and industrious enough to 
make one’s head swim—how can I hope 
to penetrate and understand all this? I 
scarcely can wonder at the doubts assail- 
ing this family in their long ember-weeks 
of suffering. But though there are 
stranger things in heaven and earth than 
our philosophy teaches, there must be 
some natural explanation of all this 
seemingly supernatural commotion; so 
‘Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, 
on ! 9») 

While she sat thus “linking fancy 
unto fancy,” there was at the door of her 
room an uncertain fumbling, as of some 
hand seeking, but unable to find the knob. 
Presently it turned in the lock, but she 
had bolted the door in anticipation of her 
last night’s guest, and it withstood the in- 
vader. Regretting this, she stepped softly 
to the door, and drew the bolt. No one 
tried now to enter as she waited, and with 
a quickly-pulsing heart, she resolutel 
opened the door and peered into the hall. 

ot even “the ghastly, grim and ancient 
raven” responded to her hospitality. 





“ Darkness there and nothing more! 
her first conviction, and she ma be ne: 
doned if she was thrilled by « fanten 
terrors never felt before,” till, by 
feeble glimmer of the low-burnin 

in the hall below the stairs, she gay 
white-robed figure begin the descent 
the grand stairway, and quickly followed, 
In the faint light of the first landj they 
both paused, and she heard the thril}: 
whisper of the White Lady, whose fraoii 
hands were clasped in anguished entreaty, 

“Cursed —cursed—cursed! And j 
live on! Ah, blood! A mother’s blood, 
a wife’s blood, a child’s blood—can none 
of it atone! Oh, heaven, is there * 
hope? Let the wretched die—the wicked 
cease from troubling—and the yw 
—be at rest!” Then, like Ahasy 
the wanderer passed on, and Annie fo) 
lowed in her wake, determined not to loge 
sight of her, and ere long reached the 
library, where a smaller lamp was turn} 
low, and by the open window Ralph wa 
seated alone, patiently keeping the yj 
she had appointed. So quietly they q. 
tered, he did not heed them till they sto] 
almost beside him. Then, much 
he sprang up with eager questions speak. 
ing trom his eyes. But with one fi 
upon her ruby lip, Annie signaled him 
to remain passive, as she turned th 
charred wick higher. 

The spectre glided to the centre of the 
room, and laying one almost trans 
hand upon the marble slab of the library 
table, muttered, “ Yes, this was his heir— 
Baby Ralph! Unto the third and fourth 
generation—ah! the curse will not reach 
so far! Baby Ralph! youngest borng 
the Prestons—the only one of his 
tion—Dead! Dead!” When she turnel 
to leave the room, Ralph Preston was 
standing with head drooped upon his 
heaving breast, but Annie laid her hand 
upon his arm as she passed him. “This 
is no time to indulge your grief! Shes 
walking in her sleep—we must follow her, 
Bring the lamp!” she whispered. 

In Indian file the trio, guided by 
Eleanor Preston, glided up the a 
and to Annie’s room. This time the 
yielded to the groping hand, and Eleanor 
passed in with phantom-like and noiseles 
tread. Annie’s hesitation was but mo 


mentary ; then she beckoned Ralph also 
enter. Steadily the staring eyes of the 
somnambulist turned towards the wank 
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ope doors, and raising her hand, she slipt 
ide the carved cluster of grapes hang- 
. to the centre of the doors and revealed 
hk wherein was a small key, which 
the sleeping girl turned. The trunks 
inst the door seemed to bewilder her, 
and while she paused irresolutely, Annie 
caught the handle of one, and Ralph un- 
uestioningly helped her to move both of 
them from the doors, which at once opened, 
and Eleanor went through with her vigi- 
lant escort. They were now in a small 
entry oF ante-chamber to another room 
opposite Annie’s. Up from the lower 
floor stretched a narrow stairway, glanc- 
ing down which Annie saw outlines of a 
door in the lower wall fronting the stair- 
way, and above the door on the landing 
opposite her, a window admitted the 
moonlight to the entry through curtains 
ofivy. But she had not time to examine 
further, as she passed through the nursery 
door, which was ajar, into a commodious 
room, but confused with heterogeneous 
furniture as though undesired movables 
from many rooms had been stored here to 
be out of sight. That which became the 
focus of their attention was a child’s crib, 
still supplied with its bed and clothing, 
and even now undulating as they drew 
near it; for Hector looked up from the 
centre of it with a low whine, and winked 
with his almost sightless eyes because of 
the lamplight. Ralph started violently 
as the aged doggie’s grim visage looked 
up from his strange resting-place with such 
evident contentment with his lot; then 
piteously his glance appealed for help in 
his bewilderment, to Annie, whose eyes 
twinkled mischievously. 

“You knew this?” he whispered, won- 
deringly. 

She bowed her head. “TI learned it 
early to-night,” in the same tone she re- 
plied. 

A flush of mortification glowed in his 
cheeks, but their attention was called to 
Hleanor, who stood over the empty arm- 
chair moaning and sobbing. But pres- 
ently she lifted her head, erected her lithe 
figure, and drew her hand resolutely across 
bs diy eyes, as though brushing away 


“Why should I grieve for him? It 
is best so! Heaven at last shows itself 
merciful. Bring him this way, Ralph, 
and we will lay him to rest beside her in 
the vault. He has yearned so to be with 





her—the curse cannot rob them of that 
happiness. Death, at least, can break its 
shafts—the dead are safe from its woe! 
Come, bring him to the sepulchre, and 
fasten its iron doors, that he may be safe 
from the curse. Do not seek to keep him, 
but pray rather—and may there be a 
God to hear the petition—that the grave 
may soon open its kindly arms to you 
and me also, brother! Then, but not till 
then, will the curse be satisfied, and the 
beautiful earth smile again with happi- 
ness and love! Come,” and she flung 
wide the door leading into the hall, while 
Ralph noticed that the key he supposed 
carefully laid away in the library-desk 
stood in the lock, which was not even 
bolted. Eleanor once more led the way 
down the hall-stair, turning off abruptly 
to a door in the front vestibule, which 
Annie had not seen open since she came. 
The girl reached from a small bracket 
above a key which would have escaped 
the notice of all passers-by. With this 
she opened the door, and admitted them. 
It was a small boudoir whose French win- 
dows opened upon the front porch, and An- 
nie suspected that here the madman’s 
bullet had delivered its murderous mes- 
sage, which, in one moment, deprived 
Eleanor of her mother and little sister; 
for carefully closing the door behind 
her, the girl threw herself down beside 
the long rocker with her arms about 
it, and uttered heart-rending wails. 
It was with difficulty Annie could re- 
strain Ralph from arousing the uncon- 
scious mourner, and he was convulsed 
with grief. Knowing all the pitiful scene 
represented, though she herself had lost 
her mother so early in childhood she 
scarcely remembered her, Annie’s heart 
melted within her sympathizing breast, 
and she too mourned with the son and 
daughter, for the mother, whose portrait 
she rightly surmised was that above the 
mantel, but whose loveliness had been an 
insufficient guard to bar heaven’s shaft. 
From that room Eleanor ere long tottered, 
moaning piteously and muttering to her- 
self: “Isit not enough? Is the curse still 
at the door thirsting for blood? Do not 
fear, Irene, your veins will not be drained 
by the Preston curse! Mourn for your 
baby, but do not fear for yourself, for 
Ralph and I are yet to die. Deranged? 
Ah, that is well! she knows not what she 
suffers now! The weight of the curse 
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does not fall upon her—only those who 
think. But, brother, she never should 
have come to us, so young, so beautiful, 
so happy asacrifice. He, too would brave 
the curse; but—he—shall be spared— 
though my heart—die—O, my love! my 
love!”—and she clasped her hands in 
anguish. 

From the hall of the west wing they 
had wearisomely toiled up the spiral stair- 
way leading to the tower room, whose key 
Eleanor drew from the folds of her night 
dress over her bosom. Annie observed 
it was suspended by a small steel chain 
from her neck. As she entered, Annie’s 
glance first fell upon a pile of stout iron 
grating stored away in the ante-room, and 
she shuddered as in her mind’s eye she 
fitted it to the large windows again, and 
thought of the poor maniac whom so long 
they prevented from self-injury in one 
form, but who at last found other means 
to escape her bitter life. She sadly re- 
moved the lamp from Ralph’s palsied 
hand, and turned away that he might 
have opportunity to regain his fortitude, 
so nearly exhausted by this protracted 
ordeal. Passing to the inner and larger 


room, she was startled as the lamp-light 


flashed upon a life-sized painting of a fair 
young bride, the shimmering folds of her 
rich silk gleaming through the gossamer 
veil—in every way identical with the 
first vision of the night. Bewildered, she 
stood before it till the flickering lamp 
drew her attention to the open window in 
whose strong draught she stood. Looking 
forth, she saw in an oblique direction the 
feeble glimmer of a taper in her aunt’s 
room, and her intellect caught the sugges- 
tion. Could not some disposition or 
strong reflection of a light in that distant 
apartment have drawn this painting into 
relief, and created the vision seen from 
her apartment? She determined to at 
least give the clue into Ralph’s possession. 
Her heart beat wildly as Eleanor ap- 
proached the open window, lest she 
should undertake to repeat the dangerous 
stroll along the stone ledge, but instead 
the somnambulist herself fastened the 
windows securely. 

“Ah, how careless of me to leave it 
open! Poor Irene might have escaped 
again—ugh! how wonderful that she was 
not dashed to atoms from that narrow 
a But she was hunting for baby 
Ralph, and could not find him, for he was 





dead, dead! Poor Irene, what 

she took her own life, when she knew 
the curse had fastened its eryg| tha 
upon her baby! Ah, if Ralph and] 
dared, would it not prove best fop } 
also?” and the hard, bitter expres 
upon her face, the impressive tones, told 
her companions how near her waking 
thought must have been the suicida] idea, 
The poor girl’s strength seemed jo 
almost exhausted, and she wearily left F 
room. “Always be careful to lock the 
door and take the key, else Irene »; 
escape!” she said softly, suiting the ps 
to the word, as they once more 

their wanderings, her lagging ste 

ing her but slowly omni ia oma 
As she crossed its threshold once 
the grey light of dawn was beginning ty 
permeate the hall. 

“T will lock her into her room, and re. 
main with her till she awakes, Yoy 
and sleep now, trusting her to me” wi 
Annie, entering with Eleanor; and Raj 
obeyed her directions. Eleanor, withoy 
waking at once, sought her couch, and 
her calm breathing soon satisfied Annie 
that this night’s wanderings were Over, % 
she likewise wooed sleep to recruit he 
weary being. At the ringing of th 
dressing-bell, Eleanor started up, an 
amusing to Annie was her astonishmeyt 
at seeing her companion. “I cannotg. 
plain it all to you now, dear,” la 
Annie, in response to Eleanor’s 
interrogation; “but when young ladig 
of Eleanor Preston’s age and position be 
come somnambulists, they must expect ty 
have a guardian appointed for them, and 
I occupy that position pro tempore.” 

“Somnambulists! That does not a 
ply tome. I never walked in my sleep!’ 
rejoined Eleanor, with dignity a 
slight flush of anger. 

“Then I was mistaken, though I would 
have been willing to take my ‘alfred 
david,’ that it was you I followed all ove 
the house last night until you concluded 
to rest your indefatigable feet here | 
unhesitatingly pronounce you the cham 
pion tramp of these United States, though 
you have such a host of adventurer # 
contest that honor with you. But ya 
have most effectually exorcised all th 
ghosts which have multiplied at Presta 
Hall so rapidly of late!” continued Annie 
teasingly, till she saw the piteous trembling 
of the colorless lips, and bending tendetly, 
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sie quieted them with a loving kiss 
“There, dear, don’t let my foolishness 
trouble you. Your brother will tell you 
all to-day, and you will begin a new, 
oy ue from the revelation. Now, I 
must slip to my room and dress, since 
‘eglors seen by candle-light are not the 

when seen by day,’ and whilst this 
tint might have been intensely becoming 
to my peculiar ‘steel’ as an evening dress 
(in the dark) it would undo my spells of 
enchantment to have the sunbeam light 
it up at the same time they do my auburn 
locks—so I will hie away to my room 
and dress for breakfast. Go thou, and 


do likewise, indolence—for you have no 
time for ‘mooning’ now.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


«Jg there any balm for the bruise and anguish 
of a lite with its chords unstrung?” 
Ralph’s kiss upon his sister’s brow was 
especially tender that morning; but though 
she flushed painfully, and looked very wist- 
ful, neither of them could refer to the sub- 
iect of their earnest thought. Both were 
distrait, but the same could be said of the 
entire breakfast party—Mrs. Ferrars and 
Estelle looked like Christian martyrs about 
to be burned, or “ haled before the judges” 
—being wrapt about with an air of 
“eternal resistance ” to the world, the flesh 
and the—the other gentleman! Though, 
of course he had not had time to enquire 
into his betrothed’s grievance, Edgar, 
man-like, was awed by the shadow upon 
her face; and Henry Massie, anxiously 
noting the pallor of Eleanor’s, was his 
brother in afflictiou. Only Annie’s in- 
cessant chatter kept the ball of conversa- 
tion rolling, while she felt strongly inclined 
to give each of them a shaking sufficient 
to accelerate their anaconda-like digestion 
of unpleasant facts. When they had per- 
formed the pantomime of breakfast, they 
with one accord began to offer excuses for 
separating—Eleanor, to superintend the 
morning housekeeping duties; Estelle 
and Mrs. Ferrars to write letters, they 
said, and one is to believe in innocence 
till guilt is proved! After a wretched 
score or more of yawns, Edgar and Henr 
strolled off aimlessly, while Ralph eagerly 
seized the wished-for opportunity to re- 
ceive from Annie all the information she 
could give concerning the occurrences of 
the night, When she reached Eleanor’s 





prominent share in it, and was describing 
her perilous passage along the ledge, he 
shuddered, covering his face in horror at 
the picture she so graphically described. 

“Ah, you heard her in the tower refer 
to my wife’s escape from her tower prison 
once in the same manner—it was doubt- 
less the impression made upon her mind 
by that terrible event which caused her 
in her sleep to re-enact it,” he groaned; 
and both shivered at the thought that 
likewise she might have carried out the 
whole terrible tragedy of Irene’s life. 
Then she told him of the painting. 

“My vision of it in my room must 
have been caused by some disposition of 
the light in auntie’s room before a mirror, 
or some polished surface, to reflect or 
throw the light obliquely into that distant 
window, so that the picture was illumin- 
ated and the massive gilt frame caught 
the rays in its carving, producing the 
effect of a halo about it. I shall try the 
light’ to-night, to ascertain if the same 
effect can be produced,” said Annie. 

“Do so, and I trust you will succeed. 
In the first days of my wife’s derange- 
ment she seemed to live over her earlier 
married life; insisted frequently upon be- 
ing arrayed in her bridal robes, and 
would sit for hours awaiting my coming, 
though when I approached her she did not 
know me, but lamented piteously that I 
too had fallen a victim to the curse—her 
poor mind confounding me with my 
younger brother, whose death was so fear- 
ful. When her strength had declined, 
and dressing became a weariness to her, 
we removed this portrait of her from the 
hall to her room, and the device sue- 
ceeded in diverting her. Thus painfully 
associated, I did not have it brought from 
the tower when she was no longer there.” 
He sighed deeply, but continued; “This 
morning ere I slept I went into the nur- 
sery to see how Hector effected an en- 
trance. After my father’s death, the door 
opening from the entry to the court was 
fastened inside, so the rampant ivy, unno- 
ticed during our absence in Europe, in its 
lonely days has fattened upon the past 
and matted together over the glass door, 
one large pane of which has become 
loosened, and falling inward, shivered 
upon the steps. This glass perhaps broke 
soon after my father’s death, though never 
noticed before. About that time we began 
to hear the shrieks and rocking. Climb- 
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ing a foot or so upon the dense shrubbery 
there, Hector entered the little hall 
through that aperture, and had but a 
short leap to the steps and easy access to 
the room my sister leaves ajar in her 
wanderings. No doubt, he has often fol- 
lowed her from the nursery to other parts 
of the house, for so frequently have we in 
the mornings found him in nooks where 
we least expected him, that he has become 
a trial to even Aunt Saber’s faithful soul, 
and an object of superstitious aversion to 
the other servants. Often have I turned 
in despair from their apparently wilfully 
false asseverations that they had barred 
him out the previous night, when the 
morning had found him in some inner 
room. The general impression seemed 
that he had some uncanny ally to push 
him through keyholes. I remember well 
now how fond he used to be of having my 
boy place him in his erib to be rocked— 
frequently both have been found asleep 
in it together. He doubtless learned to 
make the crib vibrate. We have often 
wondered at his unqualified aversion to 
his kennel, but it is explained away now 
as everything else—no, I mistake, not 
quite everything: something remains yet 
for you to develop; but now I do not 
doubt your success in ferreting out this as 
all the rest.” 

“Thank you, though your remark be- 
trays that you estimate me as not beyond 
the weasel stage of evolution! I had con- 
gratulated myself that Preston Hall was 
entirely emancipated from bondage to 
mysteries: what next?” 

“The noises and lights in the wine- 
cellar—surely neither Eleanor nor Hector 
can be responsible for them! How do 
you explain them away?” 

“ Ah, I had forgotten them! But that 
is out of my sphere, I think, and you can 
best grapple with the foe there.” For 
awhile she mused silently, presently add- 
ing, “You told me yesterday that the 
cave we visited had been explored only a 
hundred, or two hundred yards further 
than we went, because of its roughness, 
narrow defiles and deep crevasses; and I 
think you also mentioned that your wine- 
cellar was really but a subterranean room 
into which the excavators unwittingly 
plunged—that the situation of the mansion 
over a cavern accounts for many of the 
peculiar sounds and echoes. Can there not 
be some connection between the two, bet- 





ter understood by some one else thy 
Preston Hall owners?” 

“ Impossible, I think—or rather ] 
not thought of such possibility, Since the 
wine cellar, ten-pin alley and billiard 
have not been used except as lumber x, 
ceptacles since my grandfather's q 
The only apparent outlet from them , 
through the Hall, or billiard room, which 
outlets are, I believe, always secure} 
fastened; though discovering the cul 
of Eleanor’s wanderings makes me doyb. 
ful of all our barricades. Your gy 
tion shall not fall to the ground unh 
however, for I will’ at once haye 
vaults thoroughly investigated,” and hy 
started off as if to the task. 

Laughing at his impetuosity, she 
checked him. 

“Pardon me, but I do not approve tha 
plan! If there is any one trying to trick 
you in that direction, any incautioug g 
public move might warn him off, and you 
know not how near at home may be th 
conspirator. Why not slip down ther 
yourself to-day, for a reconnoissance, whey 
the servants are occupied elsewhere) 
Then, if you see aught to encourage you 
suspicions, watch there to-night. Tak 
brother and Dr. Massie into your conf 
dence.” 

“Past deeds of valor, of great prowes, 
entitle you to the commission of general. 
in-chief of the campaign. Your proving 
is to plan and command, ours to execute!” 
said Ralph, with a low bow, as, gracefully 
kneeling, he kissed her hand with knighty 
zeal. 

At this juncture Eleancr, sad-eye 
and reluctant, appeared in the doorway; 
but seeing his attitude, would have shrunk 
back into the hal], had not Annie called; 

“Come, dear, your brother wishes 
relieve your curiosity now—tell her all? 
she said, in an aside to him, as she drey 
Eleanor into the room. Leaving them 
alone, she caught up a garden-hat and 
strolled off upon the lawn, where rount 
eyed deer and timid rabbits followed be 
with startled gaze. 

An hour later, while she sat musing ia 
a rustic chair some distance from the 
house, Ralph approached. She greeted 
him with a smile, but observed di 
quietude in him. 

“Another applicant has opened nege 
tiations with me for the purchase of ay 
home!” he said, in a sneering tone, as he 
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‘mself down upon the velvet turf 
ee score of the fn te tree beneath 

i sat. 
aren who does you that honor?” 
ghe asked, with quiet sarcasm. 

“A servant rode over just now, bring- 
‘17 me @ letter from my next neighbor. 
His eldest daughter is soon to be married, 
and he wishes ~~ ane plantation 

riage-gift to her.” 
. - ‘iberal “father, indeed! He must 
be ve wealthy—are they true-blood 
‘FF. 3?” 

«Alas,no! Heisa new-comer here, and 
but little is known of him. Dark rumors, 
however, are rife, and it is tacitly under- 
stood in the country that he amassed his 

eat wealth by that speculation in human 

esh which has brought the swart children 
of Africa into the white man’s land—you 
have his character then in a nut-shell.” 

“You speak strangely for a southron 
whose plantation swarms with the sons of 
Ham.” ; 

“They were born upon the plantation 
as I was, and it is not for me, the young- 
est scion of my house, to condemn their 
purchase by dead-and-gone ancestry. I 
continue their home to them till better 
things can be done for them; but I did 
not kidnap them—have never trafficked in 
slaves, either in purchase or sale, unless 
by their request to take them from an 
eyil home, or owner. As regards the sale 
of my house—my refined neighbor, with 
blunt delicacy of feeling, tells me without 
scruple that he has heard the stories of 
the skeletons of our closets in all their 
magnified proportions, and though he has 
implicit faith in the séances, he will—as 
a sensible man, knowing the intrinsic de- 
sirability of the place, and being above 
the follies of this mundane sphere—let 
none of these things move him, believing 
that since the ghosts seem to pertain alto- 
gether to the Preston family, they will 
romptly decamp when we do—and even 
ad you not already exorcised them, 1 
am persuaded that the domiciliation of 
that family beneath this roof would have 
had the effect he anticipates! Even the 
spirits of my people, whom we ought to 
regard as lifted above consideration for 
the perishing things of this earth, would 
not tamely have brooked such an insult, 
but would have left in disgust!” Utter 
disdain dilated his thin nostrils and com- 
pressed his lips. 


VoL. cx1I-18 





“ Have you replied to him? ” she asked, 
smiling at his impatience. 

“ At once, and as concisely as the Eng- 
lish language could express my refusal to 
entertain his proposition for a moment. 
How can I ever thank you sufficiently for 
preventing the sale of my beautiful home 
a month ago?” 

Annie confronted him in utter astonish- 
ment. “For preventing it! I?’ she ex- 
claimed. 

He flushed slightly, and bit his lip in 
chagrin at his unintentional betrayal of 
the fact; but laughing somewhat ner- 
vously, he rejoined : 

“ Well, it is spoken now, and the words 
cannot be recalled; but you must have 
known that it was your words and man- 
ner which kept me from signing the 
papers of agreement between myself and 
Mr. Dorsey. I had decided to accept his 
offer, and when I approached you that 
evening at Saratoga, was feeling myself a 
homeless wanderer upon the earth; but 
the words I overheard you speak, and the 
unqualified condemnation lurking in 
voice and manner as you asked me if I 
was going to barter my birthright, quickly 
recalled me to my senses, and I returned 
to Mr. Dorsey, resolved to be neither 
Esau nor Judas, but to refuse his thirty 
pieces of silver, and to starve rather than 
to feed upon a mess of pottage—to be 
throttled under that old roof yonder 
rather than‘be smoked out as a coney 
from its burrow.’” With these last words, 
he looked meaningly into Annie’s glow- 
ing, half-averted face; but though she 
smiled demurely, she would neither look 


at him nor reply to his challenge, so. 


silence fell between them for a while. 
Into her eyes a dreamy thoughtfulness 
gradually crept, and when she at length 


spoke it was abruptly to revert to the: 


former topic of conversation. 


“Can it be possible that he has any-. 
thing to do with the wine-cellar ghosts! ”’ 
she ejaculated, as shough thinking aloud.. 
Ralph also started from a brown study,,. 


but evidently his thoughts had been ot 


different stuff from hers, for her words. 


perplexed him no little at first. 
“You mean, Mr. Jezreel Hankins, not 
Mr. Dorsey, I believe,” he said teasingly. 
She laughed merrily, replying, “Of 
course, if that is his name. be you think. 
he could be the author of the confusion, 
below stairs?” 
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“What motive could he have, even if he 
had access, which I believe impossible— 
ah, you mean that he has been ‘Daven- 
porting’ a little in his own interest— 
multiplying the mysteries to cheapen to 
me the value of the estate?” His masculine 
mind grasped but slowly the conclusion to 
which the feminine brain had recklessly 
jumped. As she nodded her head assent- 
ingly, his face grew dark with passion. 

Between clinched teeth he hissed, “If I 
should unearth him in such a conspiracy, 
he should—” 

She lifted her hand warningly, and her 
simple gesture was as oil upon the 
troubled waters. 

“You are right! Should heaven vouch- 
safe to me to know my home free once 
again from all mystery, I should show 
myself merciful. After dinner, I will ex- 
plore the basements, and will watch there 
to-night if necessary. You would advise 
me to tell Edgar and Massie our suspi- 
cions?” 

“Yes, to tell them everything—my 
aunt and Estelle also, else you will find 
them stealing me off ‘will-he—nill-he,’ 
and moving out with all our goods and 
chattels.” .* reply to his questioning 
glance, she rapidly told him of their dis- 
comfiture from Eleanor’s unexplained 
visit to their room the previous night. 
The Old Dominion code of hospitality 
was very precious to Ralph Preston, and 
he was exceedingly mortified to think 
guests beneath his roof should have been 
thus disturbed, however unwittingly, b 
a member of his family. So it was a full 
surrender of his pride when that evening 
they-were assembled in the library, he, 
though in considerable trepidation, an- 
mounced that he deemed it due them to 
enlighten them in regard to the present 
status of a celebrated chancery suit, 
“Preston Hall, Preston Heirs et ai. 
versus Ghost!”—then in a_bantering 
style began the recital. Not having 
been warned of his intention, Eleanor 
Preston started up in affright; but Annie 
sitting beside her, with arm about her, 
resolutely drew her back. As Ralph 
continued his narration, Eleanor’s breast 
_ ‘heaved more and more tumultuously, and 
she shrank in bitter mortification from 
Henry Massie, who sat to her right upon 
' the sofa where the three were grouped. 

He regarded her in surprise, not un- 
destanding her confusion, as Ralph had 





cautioned her to confide in noe 


though it was not likely she w ; 
to do so. Presently, howeiliil care 
Ralph touched upon her share of the 
séance, the pale face was hidden jp i 
nie’s lap, and hysterical sobs Convulga4 
her. Ralph too, for the moment, ‘Way 
overcome through keenest sympathy wit, 
her, and paused. Guessing much of the 
truth, the distress of his betrothed Was 
more than Henry Massie could quietly 
brook. He seized the white throbhj 
hand nearest him, and pressed it arene. 
ingly to lips and cheek, as he bent 
her in tender solicitude, though his ny 
tice seemed but to increase the tem 
To the eloquent _— of his eyes ap. 
pealing to hers, Annie signaled enogy, 
agement ; and, to the utter astonishmey 
of the assembled council, save 
who had in years past suspected the bond 
between his sister and friend, he lifted th 
abased head and transferred it to jj 
breast, whilst his arms encircled her; ayj 
pressing his face down against her gloeey 
hair, he whispered to her soothing agg. 
ances. To divert the attention of th 
crowd, Ralph quickly resumed his story 
thrilling his audience even to team 
times. Perhaps Eleanor took childish 
pleasure in listening to the ticking of th 
adoring heart held so close to her a, 
for it was soon evident that something 
was quieting her sobs and cheering he 
despondency ; so that when Ralph’s wand 
had waved and explained away mostd 
the ghosts to the satisfaction of his guess 
she was as ready as any of them to take 
interest in exorcising the sole remaining 
“haunts” down cellar. 

“Acting under the command of th 
General there,” Ralph ran on, indicating 
Annie with a glance and smile, “I wet 
through the basement this evening wih 
a trimmed and burning lantern to thr 
needed light upon the subject, hunting 
not, like Diogenes, for an honest man, bit 
for the secret outlet or entrance whit 
existence was suspected by the chief 
police or detective force over there. Ani 
she was right; for, feeling a cooler mi 
of air as I passed one dark corner! 
moved several empty wine-casks, ail 
found behind them a dark apertun, 
whence a number of rocks, which former 
must have walled it solid, had = 
the ground. The opening was so mam 
that it would prove too much a ‘fat man’ 
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SC . 
misery’ for our obese neighbor to squeeze 


- through. There it was, however, though 


whence it cometh, or whither it goeth, [ 
cannot say; for it was too narrow and un- 
inviting & defile for me to undertake to 

ore it until I returned to tell you 
where to look for me in case I shouldn’t 
return soon. The better plan is, I think, 
to watch—conceal myself in the cellar to- 
night, and await any spiritual manifesta- 
tions, though I declare that passage way 
seemed to ascend directly from Hades, 
and I don’t care to be on too familiar 
terms with any who may come up thence.” 

“Don’t be selfish, old fellow, but share 
the fun with your friends. Count me in 
with your night watch,” pleaded Edgar, 
for once disregarding the fear, and depre- 
cation of Estelle’s paling face. 

“ And me, also!” added Henry Massie, 
though Eleanor shuddered apprehen- 
sively, and nestled closer to him. Estelle 
sighed audibly. 

“Pshaw, girls, had either of you lived 
in ancient Rome, your names never 
would have been handed down to modern 
times, celebrated with the glorious sister- 
hood of those days! Had not my barque 
been stranded on the high and dry sands 
of eternal spinster-hood, I would take 
real delight in buckling on my knight’s 
sword, and doing high tragedy as he starts 
down to the cellar stairs under the bless- 
ing of my parting injunction. ‘Return 
with the ghost’s head or thine own upon 
thy shield!’” chattered Annie, perhaps to 
quiet some secret chill of apprehension 
in her breast. 

“OQ, my child, what a sad mixture your 
memory does make of historical items!” 
said Mrs. Ferrars in grave reproof, so 
soon as she could be heard above the loud 
smile which Annie’s sal!y provoked, and 
which the good lady was persuaded in her 
own mind was at the expense of her giddy 
Annie’s rendition of history. 

“Likewise of your rhetoric, dear, for 
you do make a medlly of your figures of 
speech! Sand is ever the emblem of insta- 
bility, therefore in such connection you use 
the adjective ‘eternal’ with peculiar inap- 
gional complained Estelle, who 

been a district school-ma’am two 
years previous, until educated by a wealthy 
childless uncle, and whose rigid adherence 
to fixed rules was very frequently out- 
raged by Annie’s latitudinarianism of 
thought and expression. She failed en- 








tirely to understand what there was in 
her speech to generate another hearty 
laugh, though she very naturally con- 
cluded it was the telling severity of her 
criticism which brought the vivid blushes 
into her friend’s face, and overwhelmed 
her with confusion. 

“T am sometimes tempted to believe, 
Estelle, that you have served out an ap- 
prenticeship to a blacksmith, or carpenter, 
since you so unerringly hit the nail on 
the head, and clinch the argument!” 
joked Edgar, whose keen sense of humor 
made him more than others often enjoy 
his lady-love’s innocent “little jokes,” as 
he called them, especially when they fell 
with telling effect upon Annie’s vulner- 
able armor, as they sometimes did; for he 
considered anything that would tease her 
a special boon. She, however, soon 
laughed away the unusual embarrassment, 
and heartily entered into the prepara- 
tions of the scouting party—earnestly re- 
gretting that the laws of Society and Pro- 
priety prevented her from making one of 
the expedition. 





CHAPTER X. 

‘“‘Snaps the chain of grief’s tyrannic fetter.” 

As quietly and cautiously as possible, 
the gentlemen at length adjourned to the 
wine-cellar, and hid themselves behind 
empty wine-casks in dark corners—Ralph, 
regarded as leader, being stationed nearest 
the aperture in the inner wall. In the 
rooms above, the ladies extinguished their 
lamps, and seemed to have sought their 
chambers, from whose windows the lights 
sent forth cheerful rays. In reality, they 
were huddled together in the library 
gloom, awaiting Micawber-like further 
developments. They had been com- 
manded by the gentlemen neither to talk 
nor to move—but does not the experience 
of the world testify that they only wasted 
breath in the utterance? Annie was 
especially heteroclitic, now tiptoeing from 
library to dining-room above the wine- 


vault, now to the basement stairway, now- 


to the outside, where through the iron- 
barred and wire-fretted windows she 
listened and peered; but only Egyptian 
darkness met her eyes—and the silence 
which might be felt her ear. She re- 
turned from one of these fruitless recon- 
noiterings, in apparent despair. 

“T fear we shall have to ring down the 
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curtain without a drama to-night, my 
dears,” she said, throwing herself down 
beside Eleanor on the sofa. “Mr. Jezreel 
Hankins positively refuses to be walking- 
man, leading character, volunteer, low 
comedian, high tragedy, or—what—not 
on the stage to-night!” 

“You seem determined that Mr. Jez- 
reel Hankins has been the author of all 
the basement manifestations—and why?” 
asked Eleanor. 

“Why? Oh, I do not know! ‘Jes’ 
fer bekase,’ as Aunt Saber says. I never 
thought of any one else in that connection 
—probably because your brother seems 
to dislike him more than any one of 
whom I have ever heard him speak!” 
said Annie. 

“Oh, brother !—yes, he has an uncon- 
trollable aversion to the entire family, 
which perhaps is, for a man, stranger in 
consideration of the fact that Mr. Han- 
kins once offered him the superlative 
honor of a connection with his family, 
with the hand of this same Miss Arabella 
Hankins, in order to ‘jine states,’ as Mr. 
Hankins bluntly told him. That was 
scarce a year after Irene’s death.” 

“Indeed? Then is he certainly to be 
regarded as a man framed to evil deeds, 
and I'll go see if I can’t catch him down 
cellar yet!” laughed Annie, tripping 
away. 

For a length of time which seemed an 
eternity to them, the trio of sentinels in 
the cellar kept guard unrewarded, save 
by a cramping chilliness and ennui ting- 
ling through every fibre, physical or men- 
tal. Just as even morality was beginning 
to succumb, and each was silently vitu- 
perenne himself as a Don Quixote doing 

attle with windmills, a slight noise in 
the direction of the subterranean outlet 
attracted their attention, and every man 
nerved himself for the crisis. Presently, 
rays of light for a moment were thrown 
into the vault, and as all grew dark again 
a scrambling noise and hard breathing or 
puffing told Ralph something had entered 
the cellar at the opening. 

“Fore de Lord! Ef dis Jording ain’t 
a hard road to trabble, I really do per- 
lieve!” panted a voice at his side. “Ebery 
time I does dis trickt, I feels like a sheep- 
killin’, aig-suckin’ dorg, dat I does, 
shorely! But Cynthy’s a gal dat’s wuth 
it, sartin, an’ dat ole blood-thusty cat-a- 
mounk is got de clinkers down on me per- 





sides! Waal, de Day of Jedgmeahil 
come fur us all, an’ den Mars’ Ralf 
onderstan’ de pressin’ sarcumstancer » 
de case. An’ when him an’ Migs Elnde 
is ‘angels, and wid de yangels stan’s 
crown upon dere forrids an’ hops Widdin 
dere han’s,’ dey demselfs ull be de 
to ’spress de ‘pinion, ‘ You couldn't 
acted diffrunt, Isrul, considerin’ gj 
pressin’ needcessities uv yo’ onluck 
sition.’ But hi, hi! don’t dis culled 
son hope dat he won’t nuvver ’skiyer 
short-comin’s out tell dat grate an’ tur by, 
day—he’d be shore ter make it comes 
day perfore de hour uppinted—hey one yy 
his own, shore! I ain’t nuvyer seed 
Mars’ Raf overly mad at none uy 
summers I’ve shes felt dat I don’t nyy. 
ver want ter hev dat sperunce ; twoylj 
be eyesighting, I jedge—wuss dan 
matic cases uv colra morgus or ’lirjgy 
trimmings! Waal, Sattun is got mej 
his red-hot fingers fur de time being, gy 
I recking I'll hev ter dance de dubbh 
shuffle an’ cut de pidjun wing as heorden’ 
And while Ralph one moment: yg 
strongly exercised to restrain his risibjj. 
ties, the next impulse to rush out 
the soliloquy almost overwhelmed hj 
when he heard his valet Israel thy 
coolly explaining his position to the Men. 
phian gloom. The intruder groped his 
after a short rest to the windows th 
which the moonlight was faintly gleaming, 
and the watchers became conscious thy 
something was drawn over them, effect: 
ally shutting off every glimmer. Thens 
light was struck, and had they not bea 
rooted and grounded in orthodoxy, they 
might have imagined themselves in 
ence of His Majesty of the Lower Region, 
Before them appeared his embodimentad 
the approved ideal of ages past—elov 
feet, tail, horns, and all! He laid ask 
a bundle of something white, and stoopel 
to the earthen floor to ignite a small a 
lection of straw and paper, over whith 
when it flamed, he threw a handful ofs 
floury substance which proved to bea 
phur by the bluish light and suffocating 
fumes immediately diffused throughout 
the room, forcing the spies to cover mouth 
and nose with handkerchiefs. As hee 
on another handful of sulphur the “dat 
surprise party,” or “acting devil,” sat 
up, his rolling eyes and shining teeth de 
tinctly visible to them. i 4 
“Debbil or no debbil, I is gow 
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now, shore, tell dis here kerfume 
fee. foc long’s I'se been de debbil I 
arned ter like my own atmospeer! 
Ker-shoo | Ker-shoo! Ef de boss hears 
dem sneezes, I spoze he’d soon git dis 
prudder’s hash! So I'll go and- set dem 
1y balls a-rollin’ in de billyups room 
an’ de ten-punce alley. I is got to do 
extra awfal wuk ter night, fur dat ole 

‘nter-cat wus mad fer sartin over dat 
vm uv Mars’ Raf ter-day, and sword 
a blood-bilin oaf ter see him ter a hotter 
kuntry den Ole Virginny, ef he didn’t sell 
him dis farm soon; an’, lo an beholes! I 
is de gemman what is got ter settle de 
yallew on de ole place! Fore grashus, I 
is tempted ter steal Cynthy, cut sticks, an 
Jeave him ter be his own debbil! Wish 
ter massy dat pryin ole coon, Arnt Saber, 
yould peep from dat winder once more! 
She would think more-an-dever dat de 
time wus come ter give a count uv her 
sins, both uv kermission an’ uv permission, 
an dis here pepper I fotch wid me would 

h up de confession, I ‘low!’ Chuckling 
in evident enjoyment of his reflections, his 
majesty reached down into a cask, and 
drew forth a huge clanking chain, lifted 
the slide from the bull’s eye lantern he 
carried, and disappeared into the billiard 
room, rattling the chain. 

Immediately the three watchers arose 
from their hiding-places, stretching their 
benumbed limbs, and advanced towards 
each other still breathing through hand- 
kerchiefs, though the fire was nearly ex- 
hausted, and the current of air from the 
eave had considerably relieved the sur- 
charged atmosphere. They interchanged 
comical and indignant glances over the 
darkey’s rascality, but said nothing till 
Edgar whispered as the sound of rolling 
balls issued from the adjoining room: 

“Tt is in there: we must catch him and 
force him to tell what all this devilment 
is for. He is not alone in it!” As Ralph 
would have replied, Massie interrupted 
by lifting from the ground the white 
bundle Israel had thrown down. 

He unfolded a sheet to their view. 
“Ah, the devil plays into our hands! 
Let us fight him with his own weapons,” 
he whispered, throwing it over himself in 
ghostly array. “Let me go first, and try 
the effect of this upon him.” 

Appreciating at once this impromptu 
diversion, the others obeyed his directions 
as well as they could for amusement. 


jg nuver | 





The procession advanced to the billiard- 
room, where they beheld by the dim light 
of the small lantern, the masquerading 
devil rolling his balls in aimless monotony, 
Ralph and Edgar held back out of his 
sight, but Henry advanced silently a 
step or two into the room, and as the 
Gentleman in Black soon faced them, the 
prank-players enjoyed fruition of hope. 

“Good Lord! Dis nigger am a goner!” 
he ejaculated under his breath, as his 
trembling knees refusing to hold him, 
he sank down in terror on the bench ex- 
tending round the room. Perceiving his 
advantage, Henry continued to advance 
upon the negro, whose jetty face became 
ashen as his teeth shook together, and his 
white-rimmed eyes rolled fearfully in 
their sockets. 

“Israel, Israel!” called Henry, in 
sepulchral tones. 

“ Dar, it’s a callin’ me, an’ I’se ’b-bliged 
ter-ter say ‘here,’ but wish-er-may-die ef 
I wou-wouldn’t ruther be a-absunt!” 
stammered the routed devil. 

“ What do you here? I have come for 
you, Israel!” resumed Henry. 

“ Jes’ like I tole him, jes’ like I tole 
him! I knowed I'd be paid back fer 
acombining wid ole Nick—knowed my 
hars wus all numbered when dat scritch- 
owl flewed acrost my path in de cave!” 
chattered Israel, shrinking close to the 
floor. 

“Tsrael!” again began Henry. 

“My name’s Jacub, sar. Dar’s an- 
udder low-downed nigger at de quarters 
named Isrul. My mammy chrisuned me 
Jacub, an’ it ain’t lucky ter be called out 
o’ my proper name, sar! Dat triflin’ 
Isrul lives at Arnt Saber’s cabin—” 

“ Israel, thy sins are written down with 
blood! Come with me to give your ac- 
count!” and with outstretched arms, 
Henry took several steps towards his 
victim, whose ungainly body, as though 
by magic, seemed to collapse utterly, and 
in a twinkling was stowed away under 
the bench, with the exception of the huge 

rotruding feet in their ferry-boat-like 
Sideien though the amused spectators 
scarce believed the feat possible. “Thou 
canst not escape me, Israel—thy time is 
come!” said Henry, so soon as he could 
control his voice, after he had witnessed 
Israel’s jugglery through a tiny slit in 
the sheet. 

“For Hebbin’s sake, ef you think so, 
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don’t say so, teisood Mr Spook! [ ain’t 
fittin to soshate wid no white quality, like 
you, dear Mr. Ghos’! Jes’ you go back 
an tell em all dat dis no-count nigger 
trash wan’t wuth fotchin, or tote Arnt 
Saber—she’s ole an ’fesses sanctified holi- 
ness, which I don’t, caused I ain’t wicked 
’nuff to boas’ uv dem sins uv persumphun 
—O-a-h! ef it ain’t a comin’ nigher! O, 
ef a yurth-crake, or a vulcaner would jes’ 
open de groun’ an’ swaller me at one 


mouffull! Gra-shus! ‘Now I lay me 
down ter sleep’—O, won’t somebody 
pray?” 


“On one condition only will I spare 
your life! You must confess who sent 
you here!” interrupted Henry. 

“©, Hebbin, den it’s Jack Robinson’s 
choice either way! Jes’ hev pashunce, 
boss, tell I thinks what’s bester be done, 
fer my salvashun!” pleaded Israel. 
During the colloquy Eagar had _be- 
thought him of a lot of very rich phos- 
phorus or “fox-fire” as Aunt Saber called 
it, which she with superstitious regard had 
separated from the kitchen wood to keep 
from being burnt, and had relinquished 


to Annie, whose eyes twinkled over it in } 


anticipation of the pranks she would play 
off on others by its aid when she returned 
to her far-away city home. ‘It was lying 
upon the hall table, and quickly he 
slipped away to get it, nearly running 
over his sister, who crouched down mid- 
way upon the basement stair, listening 
eagerly to the sounds from below. Though 
startled and jostled, she was stoic enough 
when she heard his hasty ejaculation to 
repress the shriek generated by the hurt, 
and previous dread that it might be one 
of the basement hobgoblins escaping 
in her direction. He whispered a hur- 
ried explanation of his errand, and 
quickly she had brought him the phos- 
horus. 

“What do you want with it—have you 
found anything?’ she questioned; but 
most ungratefully Edgar turned his back 
upon her and her curiosity, rejoining 
Ralph who, in the absorbing interest of the 
interview between Henry Massie and 
Israel, had scarcely marveled at his mo- 
mentary desertion. 

Edgar slipt some of the phosphorus 
into his hand whispering ‘Rub your 
hands, face and clothing well with it,” 
and did likewise himself. Then, as Dr. 
Massie stood in his sheet before Israel so 








slide of the lantern near the door. 


was then in total darkness, save fo 4. 


phosphorescent illumination, which g 
to advantage as they came neare ry 
Henry, with their fiery fingers sp 

face and clothing gleaming luridly, 
poor darkey writhed and groaned jp fresh 
and speechless terror, and even Henry fop 
the moment was startled, till he 
hended the ruse. Slipping to Ralphs 
arm the lantern he carried with him, 
Edgar, who was quite an artist, ty 
draw hideous pictures upon the whip 
cemented wall with the remaining stig 
of phosphorus, whilst a chorus of 
from Israel greeted each fresh line, anj 
glaring eye. “De writin on de 
what comed arfter de wicked king! }, 
very identerkle thing what brudig 
Johnson was a-preachin’ about last Sy. 
day at de baptizing, when his foot slip’ gy 
him an’ big Nancy both went, kersplogh! 
heels over head inter de water an’ | 
—de Lord fergiv’ me! But dey did looky 
powerful funny a-kickin’ aroun’ any 
makin’ fur de shore, whar dey wus 

up by de berry ones what wus wai 
ter be baptized. Arnt Saber shuck her 
skinny finger at me, an’ Cynthy, an’ said, 
“ Be shore yo’ sins will find yer yout!” Ay 
she’s allus a’plyin’ de han’writin’ on & 
wall ter de ghoses uv dis house, which] 
ain’t nebber perlieved in tell dis engi 
minit, blest ef I hev! She said datny 
onbelief in dem would be a mill-stom 
roun’ my neck.” 

“Yes, the rope is here to tie it wih 
immediately, if you do not confess your 
sins,” said Edgar. 

“Law! ef datain’t an udder! ’pearslike 
I is all sarcumnavergated wid um é 
time fer sho’, when I aint nuver seed nome 
of em perfore, whiles Arnt Saber an’ ok 
Uncle Isuc an’ all de res’ was a a 
dey wus all aroun’ az thick ez hops, 
they’uns a meetin’ uv em ev'ry | 
lowed it was bekase uv dere speent 
sanctificashun, an’ I reckon I’se begu 
ter seeem kase uv dis nigger’s reshili 
emprovement in morruls. De sealest 
blineness is done fell fum my wep 
in’ eyes, an’ fore grashus! I wishes dq 
hedn’t!” 

“Israel, confess your sins!” repel 
Henry, seeing the lad was trying toevlt 
complying with his demand. 





that his view of the door was interwen 
Edgar reached forward and let ’ 
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“eAn' aint I a doin’ dat berry thing? 
ent Saber she allus say dat de sin uv 
ief in sperrits an’ udder awful things 
my settin’-down sin, as lovin’ apple 

“ok wus my upsettin’ sin, an’ I’ve done 

tented uv dat, an’ uv larfing at de 

Lt er when he immershed hisself an’ 
+» Nance Sunday.” 

“Jerael, you must tell us who sent you 
here to act in this wicked manner. I will 
ive you your last chance to tell while we 
gre counting three, and if—” 

“Now, see here, boss, dat’s runnin’ yer 
gam too nigh de ridge uv de prespuss ; 
ig’s argify dat point a leetle. Dat’s giv- 
in’ a po’ cullud fellow a po’ chance.” 

«Qne!” began Henry solemnly. 

«Q Hebbins, dere aint but two more, 
an’ [aint tole yer yit!” 

“Two!” said Edgar, as the tolling of 

toned bell. 

ras River and Pow’tan county! 
Ef dey should say ‘Three,’ fore I tells 
um, I mout’s well say my pra’rs. 

Three!” finished Ralph, in a stento- 
rian voice, and they would have advanced 
with one accord upon him, but were 
checked, as Israel with African keenness 
of hearing detected the difference in the 
voices, and petrified them by exclaiming: 

“Fore de Lord! ef dat don’t soun’ like 
Mars’ Rate’s own lubly voice, an ef it is 
I'm a saved nigger, fer nobody can’t 
nuvver impose on his fav’rite body-sarvent 
when he’s a stannin’ by!” Instantly 
Henry Massie threw off the sheet. 

“You scoundrel! You had better not 
count too far on my forgiveness! Get up 
from there and tell what you are playing 
off this trick on us for,” said Ralph, un- 
covering the light, in a voice he tried 
to render stern, but which was compelled 
to yield when the quaking negro, in all 
the dilapidated glory of his infernal para- 
phernalia, crept out with alacrity and 
stood before them. 

“Thank de Lord, you all isn’t spooks 
arfter all! I’s got one skeer dat’ll hev a 
pd ‘fect on dis chile shore! Now Mars’ 

, don’t be hard wid a po’ cullud pusson 
what is got trubble nuff ter bar while 
he’s kep’ ’way from his sweetheart—” 

“What! didn’t I tell you to choose 
another wife, and let Mr. Hankin’s Cyn- 
thia alone? There are plenty of other 
likely women on the neighboring planta- 
tions whose owners would part with them to 
me, if you want one for a wife!” said Ralph. 





“But dat I don’t somehows, or some- 
hows else Cynthy is de onliest pertiklarly 
shinin’ star fer me, dat gal is! I is tried 
ter turn my thots from her, but de mo’ 
I tries, de faster I don’t perceed, some- 
hows. ’Praps you white gemmen knows 
how ’tis yerselfs?”—furtively the keen eyes 
glanced into each face. On which or 
them did he read a lack of sympathy, as 
the contagious embarrassed smile went 
from lip to lip? 

Ralph soon continued, “ Weil, now, 
your beat plan is to tell me how Mr. 
Hankins has worked upon you to make 
you do me this great wrong, which I 
would not have expected from any of my 
people, and perhaps least of all from you, 
to whom I have always been especially 
kind.” 

“Dat’s de truf, young marster, an’ it 
make me feel de very wust kind dat I’se 
bin a consumptious willin now fer some 
time past ; but ez Arnt Saber tells us, she 
read in de Bible, ‘ When de debbil pushes, 
a man is boun’ ter trot!’ An’ dat ex- 
planifies my case zackly. I doan’ know 
how yer foun’ dout dat ole Mr. Hankins 
wus at de bottim uv e'l dis mixtry—but 
so’s it is!” And thereupon followed a re- 
cital revealing to his audience the black 
villainy instigated and connived at by his 
neighbor to gain possessidn of this coveted 
plantation. 

Posting himself in regard to the hobgob- 
lins and ghostly apparations of Preston 
Hall, he had sought to increase the ex- 
citement by using his knowledge of this 
entrance to the cellar through the cave, 
which he had discovered by the same 
event which gave him a power over Israel 
separate from his admiration of the girl 
Cynthia, In spying out his neighbor’s 
land on one occasion, he had discovered 
Israel emerging from the cave, smuggling 
out a demijohn of wine. Halting him, 
and being a good judge of wine, he knew 
Israel must have come by this dishonestly. 
Working upon his fears by threats, he 
had forced the secret from the unwilling 
lips, and the poor black had been his 
tool more than once when his devotion to 
Cynthia had furnished the unscrupulous 
man with additional—almost unlimited 
power. He had refused the girl in mar- 
riage with Israel even when Ralph ne- 
gotiated for her purchase, but her ransom 
was promised secretly to Israel as his re- 
ward when he undertook to masquerade 
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in the Preston Hall basement, for the 

urpose of driving the family from their 

ome. This was the gist of the story in 
all its enormity, now happily defeated by 
Annie’s penetration, and their resolute in- 
vestigation of the mysteries which with 
this last discovery were forever exorcised. 
A concise note of explanation was sent to 
Mr. Hankins next day, which, in con- 
junction with rumored business difficulties, 
perhaps decided him to accept Ralph’s 
offer of a liberal price for the girl, and to 
dispose of his unpaid-for plantation, to 
leave as quietly as possible for parts un- 
known. Thus were the Preston Hall 
ghosts forever exorcised, and four mar- 
riages soon followed this memorable visit 
of Annie Masters and her party to Pres- 
ton Hall. Indeed, Edgar declared it 
quite an Annie-mating proceeding, when 
Annie and Ralph, Henry Massie and 
Eleanor, Estelle and himself, entered the 
bonds of wedlock at the same time, six 
months later, in Annie’s Southern home. 
“Israel” and his “Cynthy” had long be- 
fore been made a happy unit, and to this 
day you will find them prominent mem- 
bers of the Preston ménage. There was 


danger that Ralph, Eleanor, and Henry 
would make an idol of Annie because of 
the happiness she brought them, and even 
Edgar playfully acknowledged: “She has 
ae herself the equal at least of But- 
er’s Hudibras: 


“For she knows what’s what, and that’s as 
high 
As metaphysic wit can fey.” 


The only jangling chords are sometimes 
touched by Estelle’s “nagging” tongue, 
when she taunts Annie with her sudden 
conversion from contempt of widower 
“twaddle” of sentiment. Then Annie 
pegs up her sea-shell-tinted ears with 
taper fingers, while Ralph flies to her de- 
fence with the overwhelming retort: 

“She has, I think, but proved herself 
the flawless jewel of consistency, since she 
has sacrificed her whole life to make one 
widower the less in the world!” 

“And may she never leave her hus- 
band in that deplorable condition again!” 
Annie merrily added, as she uncorked 
her ears at the compliment—to which all 
hearts responded with unanimity, Amen! 

Henry Massie and Eleanor purchased 
Mr. Hankins’ abandoned plantation, and 
her mortifying experience and restora- 





tion to perfect health having elfectuah 
checked her indulgence in somnamh 

if there are skeletons in the closet of 
either of these beautiful homes since 
capture of “Isrul,” certainly the world 
does not hear of it, and would not credit 
the gossip if it was noised abroad, in 
face of the happiness which the surface, 
life at least shows. At their mari 
Ralph offered to purchase another home 
for Annie; but she scorned the idea, op} 
stipulating that there should no longer be 
closed, unused rooms in The Hall, tg 
harbor ghosts and remind them of the 
past; but that all should be opened wide 
to the heaven-sent sunshine. Peep; 
into the lively nursery would show no 
present prospect that the Preston name 
will die out, for many little ones hays 
been rocked by turns in the crib in which 
Hector found so much comfort‘in his de 
clining years, and the different branche 
of the family have been singularly fre 
from all misfortunes which the superst 
tions might have ascribed to “The 
Shadow of the Curse.” 
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BY MAC. 


Oh, softly fall the sunbeams 
Across the prairies wide, 
And the distant landscapes spread out 
In silent, sunny pride; 
And the wood-crowned hills are gleaming 
In one wide rosy glow, . 
While shadows deep are stealing 
Over the vales below. 


It is a time for memories, 
And, like those golden rays, 
Flash over my brain the sunbeams 
Of happy departed days; 
But midst these sunny visions 
Of the days of long ago, 
There are dark, regretful shadows 
Steal over the heart below. 


The sun is fast departing, 
And the western skies are bright, 

And ‘the lingering clouds of evening 
Catch up thy glorious light; 

But, from the east slow stealing, 
Dark, sombre shadows come, 

And the eastern clouds are deepening 
And broadening into gloom. 
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“aILLO: AN ITALIAN RO- 
oe’ MANCE. 


BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 


A soft opaline tint dyed the fair June 
sky, and half hid among the fast-fading 
sunset clouds a slender new moon hung 
her pale crescent of silver. Already cool 
evening breezes were blowing from the 
mountain-tops in the distance, and only a 
familiar eye could distinguish the rival 
hotels that glared at one another across a 
chasm of miles on the heights of the 
rskills. 

<4 Wylde reined in his horses as he 
neared @ narrow, woody carriage road, 
and pointing to the dusty path ahead, said 
to the young girl beside him: 

“They call that ‘Crazy Lane,’ Belle; 
are you willing to take the consequences, 
if I drive you through?” 

“If the moon were full, I should feel 
afraid,” she replied, laughing ; “ but it is 
so small, only the promise of a sphere, I 
think I may risk it, even with a—Wylde 
man who raves occasionally,” and she 
looked saucily up at her uncle, who had 
iust been rapturously quoting some lines 
of Tom Moore. 

“Very well, then,” he replied, touching 
the horses, “I’ll drive you through the 
woods to the Italian quarters; perhaps 
we'll come across the strange fellow they 
call “Mad Guillo.” He’s handsome 
enough to pay for the rough ride, if he 
isn’t exactly compos mentis, and I’m bound 
to entertain you somehow, during your 
visit.” 

“A crazy Italian! Why, Uncle Joe, 
how perfectly delightful and romantic ; 
tell me his story, and all about him, do,” 
and Miss Bernard settled herself back in 
her seat with a look of interest. 

“Story? He hasn’t any—at least, that 
I know of ; he’s only been here a month. 
He keeps himself very exclusive; may be 
a count in disguise, you know. I dare say 
you have decided upon that already, in 
that romantic little head of yours, eh?” 
and the doctor laughed. 

“Oh, no, a prince of course, at least. 
But why do you call him “ Mad Guillo?” 

“T suppose it is because he is so re- 
served and peculiar, and altogether differ- 
ent from the rest of the laborers.” 

“Luborers!” echoed Miss Bernard, in a 
tone of disappointment and astonishment. 
“Ys, the young fellow belongs to a 





gang of Italian laborers at work upon the 
new road, although he really is a sort of 
upper grade boss among the men. These 
poor fellows were brought over to filla 
contract for work, and come direct from 
dolce far niente, Italy, to dig and delve on 
an ugly American railroad; hard lines 
and contrast for them, I assure you. They 
are most of them rude, rough sort of 
characters; but this “Mad Guillo,” as 
they call him, is very different from the 
rest. He is passably well educated, and 
quite gentlemanly and refined, speaks En- 
glish very, well and seems altogether 
moulded of fine clay.” 

“Real Majolica, or choice Venetian, I 
suppose,” interrupted Miss Bernard. 
“Why, he intergsts me very much, Uncle 
Joe; Ido hope we shall meet him; but 
is he really mad?” 

“Oh no, I do not think so; his holding 
himself aloof from the others has doubt- 
less earned him the name. Carver tells 
me however, that he is very peculiar. 
He insisted upon a room to himself, and 
got it, and he has erected a shrine in it, 
they say, where he bows down and wor- 
ships a close-covered picture, which no 
one has dared to 1ook at—a Madonna I 
dare say—some of these Italians are very 
religious and devout, you know; but here 
we are close to the Quarters,” and Dr. 
Wylde pointed to a house just ahead of 
them. 

The building stood in the centre of a 
large inclosure, surrounded by tall old trees. 
It had evidently once been a handsome 
manor house, but had degenerated into a 
dilapidated tumble-down old mansion, 
that now served as head-quarters for the 
new colony of foreigners, who made their 
home there. A glimmer of lights and 
passing figures could be seen through the 
broken windows, and scattered about on 
the lawn in the most picturesque attitudes, 
lying full length upon the grass, or grouped 
together in gracefully gesticulating groups, 


‘was a strange crowd of dark-eyed, long, 


lithe-limbed Italians. 

“Like a scene in the opera,” whispered 
Miss Bernard. “Do drive by slowly; 
I’m sure some one will step out presently 
and sing a solo.” 

“Do you see those two fellows over 
there by the tree?” asked the doctor, 
walking his horses. “They are playing a 
native game I saw while in Rome: notice 
the exquisite grace of their movements.” 
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The two men stood facing one another, | may know something of your friendyy 
alternately raising first one hand, then | is barely possible that I may help yee 
another, and keeping up a continual in- | find him. Will you come see me, goon» 
terrogation in the soft liquid Italian, of The young man bent forward, and With 
what appeared to bea guessing of the | his ae upon the young girl, replied: 
fingers concealed. “One!” “Two!” “T will be glad to come, signora, me 
“Three!” and,— How svon?” 

“Look Belle, close beside the fence to our “T will expect you in three days, Come 
right, is Mad Guillo: isn’t he a beauty!” | on Sunday next.” \ 

Miss Bernard turned her head quickly, “T will be there,” replied the Ital; 
but before she had time to see, the horses, | and bowing with a rare grace, he step 
taking fright at the sudden uprising of a | aside, and the carriage drove on, W. 
recumbent figure on the roadside, shied | they had gone a couple of hundred 
and started, and would have became un- | Miss Bernard put both hands on he 
manageable, but for the quick movement | uncle’s arm and said: 
forward of a man who grasped their bits “If you do not tell me immediately 
and calmed their trembling fears in a low | Uncle Joe, what all this means, [ shall 
gentle tone. 2 go mad! Who is this mysterious strap. 

“Thank you, my dear sir,” said Dr. | ger? Why did you look at him go q@. 
Wylde to the young man. “I was very | riously, and ask him to come see you) 
carelessly off my guard for a moment, | Is he a fugitive of justice? Are you 
and loosed the reins; but for your timely | going to deliver him into the hands of hig 
assistance, we might have been runaways.” | enemies? I’m sure he is not a bad map! 

“Signor is very welcome.” The voice | What is the matter, Uncle Joe?” ang 
was a thoroughly Italian tenor, and the | Miss Bernard ended her impetuous shower 
face and figure in the moonlight showed | of queries with a nervous little laugh. 
to advantage. Dr. Wylde did not reply immediately 

“What an Edgardo or Maurice he | but after a little while he answered; 
would make!” thought Miss Bernard, as “ Belle, if I could believe a womag 
she leaned forward to see the speaker | could keep a secret, I'd tell you my sup 
better. He caught sight of the fair, fresh | picions.” 
face, and lifted his hat. “Uncle Joe, I promise faithfully—” . 

“Let me prove my thanks to you, my “There, there, that will do. I believe 
dear sir,” said the doctor, handing him | I can’t keep it to myself, after all; but 
his card. “That is my address; I am an | you must promise nevertheless that you 
old resident in the village: you are a | won’t divulge.” 
stranger here. I will be happy to see| “Never! Oh, Uncle Joe, what is it? 
you at my office whenever you may have | I won’t believe anything dreadful about 

-time to call.” him, anyway.” 

“Ah, signor is very kind, indeed. I “You think him a ‘Prince of Como at 
am strange in a strange land. I look for | least, eh! Well, Belle, it isn’t quite that, 
—for—a friend in these mountains, you | but he may prove somebody for all; you 
call the Kaaterskills,” and he pointed to | heard him ask me if I know a man about 
the dark rim of black shadows that lay | here named Guillo Luigi? I do not, but 
beyond. “I will ask you a question, sig- | I do know a William Lewis, which is the 
nor. Do you know,” and he looked earn- | English of it, you see, and it is 
estly up into the doctor’s face, and Miss | possible that he is the man of whom thu 
Bernard thought, “most glorious eyes!” | fellow is in search.” 

“ Do you know, signor, anything of a man “Well?” breathlessly gasped Miss Ber 
up in these mountains whom they call | nard. 
Guillo Luigi?” “He is an artist friend of mine, who - 

“Guillo Luigi,” repeated the doctor, | lives alone, a sort of hermit life, up in the 
pleasantly. “ N o, sir, we have no foreign | mountains. When I first saw this young 
residents here ; but—why, bless my soul,” | man’s face, it struck me familiarly; for 
and the doctor stopped short and looked | just as he stood there in the moonlight,1 
at the handsome, boyish face before him | recollected where I had seen its counter 
with a puzzled earnestness—*I wish you | part—on canvas, in Lewis’s studio.” The 
would call to see me,” he continued, “I | doctor stopped, and snapped his whip. 
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—awell?” entreated Miss Bernard, with 
ter interest. ; ; 
* «The face is in a picture of an Italian 
mother and child, which Lewis painted 
when abroad years ago—a picture he never 
of, and allows but few to see; it is 
a simple little thing, merely a baby boy 
lying in & wicker baby-basket on the 
sands, and watched over by a beautiful 
oung Italian girl in her peasant dress. 
tt is the face of the mother which is so 
drikingly like this young man’s, and—” 
the doctor stopped again. 

“And this picture,” Miss Bernard went 
on, speaking rapidly. “This picture is 
the portrait of this Mad Guillo’s mother, 
and your friend, the artist, is—oh, Uncle 
Joe, is he the father? See, the name is 
his, Guillo, William! and he has come 
from over the sea to find his friend ‘in the 
mountains we call the Kaaterskills?’ Oh, 
Uncle Joe, let us help him to find his 
father!” and Miss Bernard’s voice and 
breath gave out. 

“Well, Belle, we certainly are a pair of 
romancers, I must acknowledge!” said 


. the doctor, smiling at her vehemence. 


“Our drive through ‘Crazy Lane’ may 
have affected our brains; but I certainly 
do intend to trace this thing out, the 
threads seem to run the right way, and— 
I'm going to see Lewis’ picture again to- 
morrow.” 

“And you'll tell me all about it?” 

“Yes; but remember it’s a sacred con- 
fidence, Belle: if we should be mistaken, 
I shoud never dare to face Lewis again.” 

Miss Bernard promised inviolate se- 
erecy, and for days after, dreamed of a 
denouement in which her Italian hero 
figured most picturesquely. 

A few weeks later, when the young 
moon had fulled, and was shedding its 
golden glory down on the high tops of 
the dark Kaaterskills, Dr. Wylde called 
his niece into his office one night and said: 

“Belle, you have behaved like a man 
in this affair; you are an honor to your 
sex for keeping our secret so quiet. I 
shall now reward you with the grand 


' finale of our little private Italian opera.” 


“Oh, Uncle Joe, is it ended! Has 
the young man found his friend, and ”— 
“Not so fast ; you must let me tell my 
story in my own way. Now, just sit 
quietly down, and listen.” 
Miss Bernard obeyed, and the doctor 
coutinued. 





“After my interview with our young 
Italian friend the Sunday evening he 
called here by appointment, I became 
more convinced in my mind that Will- 
iam Lewis was the Guillo Luigi, of whom 
he was in search. I therefore decided to 
bring about a meeting between the two. 
I told Lewis I had discovered a model for 
his ‘Antinous,’ and would bring him to 
the studio. I said to Guillo, ‘I will in- 
troduce you to an artist who may know 
something of your friend.’ Accordingly, 
I drove Guillo up there one day. Lews 
was at work when we entered the studio. 
When he turned to see. who entered, and 
caught sight of Guillo’s face, he st=rted 
and turned deathly pale. Guillo looked 
about him, and catching sight of the pic- 
ture of mother and child which hung un- 
covered beside Lewis’ easel, he walked up 
closer, and examining it with an eager 
curiosity he demanded—I cannot say 
asked, for his tone was peremptory— 

“Who painted that picture?” 

Lewis looked from the picture to the 
young man, and back again—the likeness 
was startling—and made no reply: he 
seemed dazed or stunned. ; 

“Task, I beg you, Signor, to tell me 
who painted this picture,” repeated Guillo, 
now in a tender, beseeching tone. 

“Why do you wish to know?” asked 
Lewis, coming nearer the young man, as 
though he would read his very inmost 
thoughts. 

“ Because,” replied the Italian, and he 
looked Lewis fairly in the eye, “ Because 
it is the portrait of my mother.” 

“Great heavens! Your mother! Speak, 
man, what do you mean?” cried Lewis, 


‘| and great drops stood on his brow as he 


awaited the answer. 

“It is the portrait of my mother and 
myself. I can prove what I say, for in 
my room in the village I have the same 
picture, painted by my father when I was 
a little child. He too was an artist, his 
name Guillo Luigi, and I search for him 
in these mountains you call the Kaater- 
skills.” 

Lewis rubbed his eyes, and looked at 
me, as if to assure himself he was not 
dreaming; then he took the young man 
by the hand, and in a hoarse voice said: 

“Prove this to me at once; it is of vital 
interest to you and me; come, I will. go 
with you to some room in the village.” 

We three then drove down to the vil 
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lage rapidly; reaching the Italian Quar- 
ter, we went directly up to Guillo’s room, 
and ‘true enough, there as he had told us, 
upon a rude sort of shrine, covered by a 
white veil, was the exact counterpart, 
although several sizes smaller, of Lewis’ 
“ mother and child.” 

“And Mr. Lewis is his father, Uncle 
Joe!” Miss Bernard bent forward eagerly. 

“Yes, he told me the whole romantic 
story, after the touching recognition of 
parent and child had been effected. It ap- 
pears years ago, when Lewis was a very 
young man, while abroad studying in Italy, 

e fell desperately in love with a beautiful 
Italian girl, his model. He married her, 
and his child was born. As he was at 
this same time engaged to be married to 
a cousin in America, a sort of a family- 
property arrangement between his father 
and uncle, this Italian mesalliance nat- 
urally estranged him from all his rela- 
tives here, and he made up his mind to 
spend his life in Italy. His father’s 
death, however, called him home very per- 
emptorily, when his child was about a 
yom old, and while here settling up affairs 

e received the news of the death of his wife 
and child. It was a great blow to him, 
for he loved them very dearly. The aunt 
of his wife, in whose care he had left his 
little family, wrote him the particulars of 
their illness and death, and afterwards he 
could not bring himself to return to the 
spot where all his hopes and happiness 
lay buried forever. He determined to re- 
main here, a recluse from the world and 
society ; and ever since I have known him 
he has lived up in the mountains, alone 
with his books and pictures.” 

“And the child did not die?” asked 
Miss Bernard. “ Why, it is indeed an 
Italian romance, deep and dark enough 
for a tragedy.” 

“No, the child did not die, although 
the mother lived but a short time after 
Lewis’ departure. The aunt, who had 
never liked the ‘ white. American,’ deter- 
mined to keep the boy; and until her 
death a few months ago, Guillo never 
knew his father was alive in this country. 
Before the aunt died she confessed her 
deception, and told him his father was in 
America, living among the Kaaterskill 
mountains. Hearing of these mountains 
in connection with the new road at whose 
bidding so many Italians have come to 
this country, Guillo determined to join a 





party of laborers, and “search for i: 
parent. The result, considering the It}; 
name by which alone Guillo knew he 
father, certainly proves truth to be 
stronger than fiction.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Miss Bernard when 
her uncle had ended his recital, “ the lot 
would certainly serve for a first die 
emotional drama! Didn’t I gg the 
opening scene looked like the first act jn 
an opera? And Guillo is certainly hand. 
some enough for the role of first tenor: 
but—why, Uncle Joe, we haven't any 
soprano!” and Miss Bernard stop 
suddenly, and if the moon had not ust 
then been under a cloud, a blush ee 
have been seen on her fair cheek, 

“Oh, she will come on in the’ second 
act,” replied Dr. Wylde, smiling. “Leqig - 
intends to re-enter society, and introdugg 
his son and heir to all the neighborhood: 
and as the son is a handsome, fine fellow, 
and the Lewis estate a large one, I dar 
say, all the sopranos and contraltos in the 
village will be singing their hearts out t 
‘young Mr. Lewis.’” 

“ How curious it will be to call him 
his American name! I have got so used 
tosaying ‘Guillo.’ Well, at any rate, he 
will never be anything to me but Guill 
Luigi.” 

“Sure of that, eh?” asked the doctor, 
with a quizzical smile, as he lighted his ¢ 
gar and prepared himself for a walk tp 
the village. 

Miss Bernard did not reply, but she 
sat there a long time in the moonlight; 
and if it was not a castle in Spain that 
she builded upon the story she had been 
so deeply interested in, it was very like 
an Italian romance. 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


BY EUNICE. 
In shady groves, near cooling streams, 
Where balmy zephyrs blow, 
From out a mossy bed there springs 
A flower, meek and low; 
As near the earth it gently clings, 
Its blossoms sweet we hail, 
Beneath their verdant coverings, 
The beauties of the vale. 
These fragrant flowers are spotless white, 
They love the cooling shade ; 
Yet in the sun’s most brilliant light 
Their beauty would not fade. 
And emblems, too, of purity, 
Upon their lowly bed, 
To us may teach humility 
As we through life are led. 
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DOROTHY’S MISSION. 


BY LOUISE ALEXANDER. 

She was a pretty maiden even in her 
shabby gown, for it needs a good deal to 
conceal such natural advantages as great, 
limpid, grey eyes, and a complexion like 
g sose-leaf; and as Dorothy Drummond 
stood for a moment with the tea-tray in 
her hands, the occupant of the room be- 
came gradually aware of the fact. 

«Pray excuse my not rising to assist 
you,” drawled a languid voice from the 
recesses of the sofa. “ The fact is,” as he 
came leisurely forward to the table where 
Dorothy’s deft. fingers were noiselessly 
arraying the tea equipage, “I feel quite 
used up by the journey, Miss Drummond. 

«J wish I could have brought you 
something more substantial for your sup- 
per, Mr. Kilmartin,” said the girl, while 
she paused with downcast eyes to make 
her little speech, “but my uncle wrote 
your diet was to be purely antipyretic for 
the present. Please ring if you need any- 
thing further,” and the maiden turned 
and vanished. 

“And what in the old scratch means 
‘antipyretic,’ I wonder,” meditated Stephen 
Kilmartin, as he idly sipped and tasted, 
while, he inspected with some curiosity the 
damask-covered salver, with its bunch of 

y June roses shedding their odorous 
fey over all. 

Outside, where more of these same 
June roses were growing in riotous con- 
fusion, sat Dorothy Drummond, awaiting 
the expected summons from the hand- 
bell. With her nose buried luxuriously 
in the centre of a great crimson rose, 
Miss Dorothy sat meditating upon the in- 
cumbent of the spare bed-room and par- 
lor; and then, for the twentieth time, she 
pulled out the letter which announced the 
intended arrival of the gentleman whose 
diet was to be “ antipyretic.” 

Dorothy smiled as her eyes fell upon 
the odd, characteristic writing, which 
read thus : 


“My Dear Dororny: I send you my best 
patient—a young fellow stuffed full of malaria 
and melancholy. (Has probably been jilted by 
some of your heartless sex—but this is mere 
theory.) Let his diet be purely antipyretic. 
Bleed judiciously in the pocket—there will be 
no trouble about his board bill. 

“Your affectionate uncle, 
“Davip Drummonp, M. D.” 


At this juncture Mr. Kilmartin’s hand- 





bell gave an imperious little summons, 
that falling upon Dorothy’s unaccustomed 
ears, fairly made her jump again. 

Life at Fairview was a very monotonous 
affair. Every morning the invalid 
brought forth his pipe and his books, and 
lounged idly in the hammock that had 
been swung between the trees before the 
house. At first, this arrangement rather 
disconcerted Miss Dorothy, who had been 
wont to sit within the shadow of these 
same overlapping trees, to prepare the 
vegetables for the noon-day meal; but as 
day succeeded day, Dorothy’s sense of dis- 
comfort gradually wore away, until if not 
absolutely unmindful, of the silent re- 
cumbent figure in the hammock, there 
was just enough consciousness to give an 
exhilarating sense of possibilities to her 
imagination. Not that Dorothy had the 
remotest notion of anything like falling 
in Jove with that stupid Mr. Kilmartin, as 
she occasionally phrased him, in her mind. 
Indeed there were moments when she felt 
that she had no patience with this young 
man who lay droning his time away over 
his endless pipe and a lot of inanimate 
books, instead of being up and about the 
business of life. But then Miss Dorothy 
would arouse herself to remember that it 
was none of her business, and that really 
she ought to be thankful, since his board 
would materially increase a little private 
hoard, that all Miss Dorothy’s energies ‘were 
bent toward accumulating. So Dorothy 
proceeded with her thoughts and occupa- 
tions, without an idea of the effect she was 
producing upon Stephen Kilmartin’s 
mind. 

“ Poor little girl,” he reflected dreamily, 
one day. “ What a miserable hum-drum 
life; yet I suppose she has not a thought 
beyond her pans and kettles. Just the 
way with all these bucolic specimens— 
their hands eternally busy over trifling 
and perishable results, and the head as 
empty as a ruminant cow’s.” 

But it was about this period that Doro- 


thy began to braid her brown hair with 
due effect, as to the profile, for it was im- 
ible for her not to perceive that Mr. 


ilmartin’s eyes and attitude were 
adapted to her own position and occupa- 
tion, and while this gave an enlivening 

ise to the tedious monotony of manipu- 
ating a butter paddle, Miss Dorothy con- 
gratulated herself that she had far too 
much sense to betray her consciousness. 
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And about this time, Mr Kilmartin— 
upon whom the pure country air was do- 
ing its work—became aware that there 
was something quite piquant about this 
active country girl, with her quick, bird- 
like movements, and quaint, demure 
speeches, when she could be prevailed upon 
to tarry and talk with him awhile. 

And what wonderful grey eyes they 
were, with their long, silken fringes, that 
met his with such an absorbed, yet inex- 
plicable expression. There were moments 
when he doubted, if she were as ignorant 
and innocent as he fancied; and upon the 
whole he concluded he was tired ox that 
intolerable hammock, and that the grass 
at Dorothy’s feet would be far more 
comfortable. So with his shoulders braced 
lazily against a convenient tree trunk, 
Mr. Kilmartin proceeded to engage that 
young person in conversation. 

“Do you never grow tired of this eternal 
routine of duties, Miss Dorothy?’ he 
queried, with languid interest, after he 
had contemplated for some time, the rose- 
leat complexion, made a mental note of 
the length of the thick curling eyelashes, 
and finally of the busy, toil hardened 
fingers. 

“Do you never grow tired of eternally 
doing nothing, Mr. Kilmartin ?” retorted 
Dorothy, arching her brows interroga- 
tively. 

There was an interval of silence—evi- 
dently Mr. Kilmartin was not a person to 
be in a hurry about anything—besides he 
was conscious of a distinct feeling of sur- 
prise. 

“But I have my prerogative, as an in- 
valid, Miss Dorothy,” he said finally, a 
faint smile trerabling under his long blonde 
moustache. “ Besides, at present I have 
an agreeable sideline am watching 
you.” 

“Sophistry,” declared Miss Dorothy 
with slightly heightened color, as she 
arose to depart. But the young man 
sprang to his feet with surprising aeiviey. 

“Permit me,” he said, with perhaps 
unnecessary earnestness, as he attempted 
to take the pan of hulled peas from 
Dorothy’s reluctant hands. 

“You have opened my eyes to the 
enormity of my shortcomings,” looking 
down upon her with amused blue eyes. 
“Miss Dorothy, will you accept me for 
your scullion?”’ But Dorothy had 
vanished. 





In the month that followed, these | ; 


had made rapid, though unequal std 


towards intimacy. They had argued 
quarreled, and fairly fought themselye. 
into friendliness again, with a zest and é 
joyment of which they were per re 
conscious. ba eal 

“ Behold!” said Dorothy one mom; 
as she pulled forth a long, ali 
from her pocket, and held aloft What way 
unmistakably a check, with an air of ee. 
ultant pride. “Is there not someth 
peculiarly delightful about money ont 
own earning?” And Dorothy ¢on 
plated the slip of paper with a smile ¢ 
affectionate interest. 

“ T suppose it would be an impertinensy 
to inquire in what manner you 
it?” interrogated Mr. Kilmartin, ag jy 
pulled at his moustache in a somewhy 
morose fashion. . 

“On the contrary,” said Dorothy, with 
a charming air of candor, “I don’t mind 
telling you, in a burst of confidence, thy 
you had something to do with the making 
of it. Would you believe it? [ 
wrote a love story, and made you 
hero; only, of course ”—this in a di 
sionate and disparaging tone—“] mad 
you out much nicer and handsomer apf 
more interesting, you know,” and Dom 
thy proceeded demurely with her oq. 
pation of peeling potatoes. 

And this was the girl whom he, Stephe 
Kilmartin, had likened to a rumingy 
cow, with not an idea above her pans and 
kettles ! 

“ At least, you are very plain spoke, 
Miss Dorothy,’ said the young man, with 
a little indignation in his mind that wa 
carefully concealed. “But I am & 
voured with curiosity to know what st 
of heroine you have given me, Dorothy” 
with a lingering tenderness on the nam 
“T hope, Dorothy, she was like you.” 

“Oh! not in the least,” protested Dir 
othy, in brisk denial. “ The sort of hen 
ine you require is one of those dovelike 
sweetly pretty creatures, without an ida 
or an opinion beyond the belief in 
perfection. Now, as you have hint 
several times, I am a practical and me 
terial young person—not to say dom 
right mercenary—with an eye to i 
main chance, and a disagreeable habitd 


expressing my opinion without its 


asked for. Is there not something indi 


' gruous between such a heroine and 
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DOROTHY’S MISSION. 








ennuyé Mr. Kilmartin, who really 
Be eve tie born tired, I think ?” and 


“Miss Dorothy gave a wicked little laugh, 


and glanced up at him with eyes that 
were fairly dancing with fun. 

“J only know that you are the most 
extraordinary young lady I ever met!” 
retorted Mr. Kilmartin, glaring at her 
yrathfully, while his unwilling eyes took 
in the beauty of her face, lit up with an 
ynusual suggestion of coquetry and 
gauciness. J 

«And pray what do you mean to in- 
sipuate?” he continued. That I am a 

less, idling trifler, without the 
ysual interest in lite? By Heaven, I have 
apurpose in view with perhaps unneces- 
sary fervor, “as you will discover before 
mE Nobly said,” interrupted the girl, with 
a gay ripple of laughter. 

“And I suppose, you mean by this, to 
give me warning. To tell the truth,” 
with an air of pensive retrospection, 
“T have been a little worried, of late, 
about what I should give you to eat, now 
that the fruit season is about over, and 
the vegetables are giving out.” 

“And so is my patience, Dorothy,” ex- 
claimed the young man, seizing both her 
hands in his, without a thought of the 
absurdity of making love to a girl with a 
raw potato in one hand and a paring 
knife in the other. 

“Dorothy,” he declared passionately, 
“you know, you must know, that I love 
you. Tell me—promise me that you will 
marry me.” 

“Indeed I shall do nothing of the sort,” 
answered Dorothy, with prompt determi- 
nation. “Have I not told you I wasa 
woman with a mission? And do you 
think I would desert the dear old uncle? 
How do you suppose he would get along 
without me?” And Miss Dorothy as- 
sumed an air of grave and dignified im- 
portance, that implied even an idea of re- 
proach. 
“At least you have a very good opinion 
of your own value,” said Mr. Kilmartin, 
a little bitterly, as he relinquished her 
hands. “But surely I am only asking 
you what it is natural that you should ex- 
pect. For I suppose you intend to ac- 
complish your destiny as other women do, 
marriage; and since you make it no 
secret that money is your first considera- 
tion, before pleasure, or comfort, and the 








thousand and one little notions that girls 
of your age have always a fondness for, 
I can offer you as much of this world’s 
goods, as would satisfy any reasonable 
woman, I hope.” 

“Oh! thanks,” said Dorothy, with 
doubtful emphasis and scornfully-flashing 
eyes. “ You understand me so thoroughly. 
that I feel deeply honored by your dec- ' 
larations. But what an opinion you 
must have of me!” she went on, passion- 
ately, as she sprang to her feet in her 
excitement, and drew her slim figure to its 
full height. “Can you understand the 
gratitude of a poor orphan girl for the 
uncle who reared and educated her—gave 
her all the advantages that money could 
gain, all the happiness a kind and generous 
heart could devise? Then, when that 
terrible Jay Cooke failure came, and all 
those other banks, when everything was 
swept away except this miserable farm, 
when the dear old man’s spirit was 
crushed, his heart almost broken, what 
was to become of his future, or rather, 
what future was there for him? Even to 
live here, it was necessary to raise a 
mortgage of five hundred dollars to com- 
mence upon ; and so we isolated ourselves 
from our old world, and then and there I 
made it the object of my life to pay off 
that mortgage, that I may go to that 
gentle, brooding old man, and say: ‘ Do 
not worry, dear ; the money is paid. Here 
we can stay, and be safely sheltered for 
the remainder of our days’”—and here 
Miss Dorothy, who had been hurried into 
speech by complex emotions, panted for 
breath, and looked slightly ashamed of 
her own vehemence. 

“Will you ever forgive me?” entreated 
the young man, in a low voice, as he 
came a step-nearer. “If I did not recog- 
nize the true nobility of your character, 
it was because you chose to disguise your- 
self and mislead me.” 

“Forgive fiddlesticks!” exclaimed the 
girl pettishly, with a touch of her old 
perverseness. “And oh, look!” in a tone 
of odd relief, “there are those cows in the 
corn-field again,” and without further 
ceremony, Miss Dorothy sped down the 
path with all haste, but Stephen was at 
the bars before her. 

“T had no idea there was so much ‘go’ 
in you,” said Dorothy, laughing and 
breathless; but she stopped suddenly in 
alarm as she caught a glimpse of his 
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white face. “You are ill,” she cried, 
clasping her hands in tragic despair, and 
sinking on her knees beside him on the 
“Oh, Stephen! what shall I do; 
only tell me what is the matter,” and 
Dorothy’s grey eyes were full of tears. 

“Only a—little—wobbly—around the 
heart,” panted Stephen, with a difficult 
little smile, while his face gradually re- 
gained its usual hue. “Do not look, so 
terrified, darling,” he whispered presently, 
while his beautiful blue eyes said unut- 
terable things to Dorothy. 

“ But I have been so horrid and heart- 
less, all the time,” faltered Dorothy, drying 
her eyes, and looking like a rose after a 
shower; “and while I thought you dawd- 
ling, and self-indulgent, you were really 
ill and suffering,” and at this harrowing 
picture, two more drops stood on Doro- 
thy’s long lashes. 

" But I will forgive you all that, my 
Dorothy,” said the young man with mag- 
nanimity. “And I was a little hypo- 
chondriacal when I came here. our 
uncle tried to persuade me it was only 
my digestion, but my father died of heart 
trouble, and I got into my head I was 
going the same way—=so I lost faith and 
interest in my work, and argued that it 
was useless to begin what I should never 
live to finish. But I see the folly of it 
now, dear Dorothy; and with yourself as 
my mentor and motive power, I would 
promise to be no laggard in the future.” 

“ And the cows!” exclaimed Dorothy 
discursively, starting up with suddenly 
reawakened interest, in those bucolic 
animals, “they must have eaten whole 
barrels of corn by this time.” 

“Let them,” said Stephen, recklessly, 
arresting her, as she turned to fly. “And 
really, I feel symptoms of a relapse,” in a 
tone of plaintive reproach, which pro- 
duced its effect, for Dorothy knelt down 
again, and left the corn-field to its fate. 

“ And now,” said Stephen, clasping her 
hand with a smile of satisfaction. “‘To 
return to our muttons,’ a phrase by the 
way, you may introduce er agg | 
in your next love story; Dorothy, will 
you, or will you not, marry me?” 

“ Now you are talking sensibly,” de- 
clared Dorothy, judicially, recovering her 
brightness, “and I will answer you in the 
same practical spirit your question was 
put. If you are willing to wait, say two 
or three years, until I have that mortgage 





paid off; or perhaps not soi 


not so lone #- 
some hapless and unwary youth show 
require an antipyretic diet next syummas | 
“But I am not willing to way». — 
sisted the young man, with perhg om 
needed heat of manner. “ Pray i 
the good of money, if it cannot bring ’ 
happiness? Money, money! [| r 
very sound of the word!” declaimed the 
young man, with scorn and bitternesg 
“Why not call it ‘ filthy luere’ then?” 
suggested Dorothy, with a distracting a: 
of innocence, and such a charming 8 ry 


that Stephen was fain to smile back aos: 















“ Dorothy,” he said, presently, looki 
steadily into her eyes, “once for a] 
i relinquish your pride and your gm. 

ition to make the happiness of both oy 
lives? For I know now, unworth as] 
am, you love me; and it will be py 
and nothing else, that separates us, if you 
will not marry me. Will you give mm 
this precious, this unspeakable proof of 
your love, and leave to me your unelgs 
future as well as your own? Do 
dear, sweet Dorothy, once again, will ou 
marry me?” 

And with a suddenness that quite took 
away his breath with its delicions gweg, 
ness, Dorothy threw her arms around his 
neck, and with her head upon his shou}. 
der, sobbed, “I will.” 
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WINNING HIS FIRST CASE 







BY ETHEL ALLEN, 


Conrad Walley and Billy Banes wer 
very good friends, and played together 
day after day, although Conrad was ten 
years old, and Billy was only six; and 
Conrad’s father was the rich man of th 
country, while Billy had no father a 
all, and his mother took in washingtp 
support herself and three children; and 
Conrad was the whitest of white 
and Billy the blackest of black ones, 

But Conrad liked Billy just as wells 
though he was white and rich too, and 
Billy didn’t mind being poor very mud 
—that is when the sun shone, and the 
flowers bloomed, and the blackberries ani 
watermelons were ripe. In fact, when 
Mrs. Walley insisted upon Conrad’s wear 
ing his shoes and stockings one wam 
summer day, Billy dug his naked black 
toes in the sand, and felt very thankfl ” 
that he had no shoes to wear. Therewi 
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tle danger of his mother’s denying her 
en the pleasure of going barefooted. 

But when October came, it didn’t seem 

nite as much fun to go without shoes 
A stockings. Then one day Billy hurt 
his toe on a stone, and after that he went 
jimping along with his foot bound up in 
a piece of his mother’s calico dress. 

“You Billy,” called out Mrs. Banes 
one afternoon, “come ‘long dis yere min- 
ute. Tote dis letter ober to de post-office. 
Be keerful, honey, an’ don’t lose it, fur 
dere’s heaps o’ money in it. Td go my- 
gif, but I’se got to hung out dese yere 
OW hat’ the money fur?” asked Billy, 
eyeing the letter. 

«]’se a payin’ back yo’ Aunt Cloe. Go 
long now, and put it fur down in yo’ 


et. 
arr Billy started for the post-office, half 
a mile away, and limped along as juy- 
ously as though it was July again, and 
there was no long, cold winter coming on. 

When he reached the bridge he felt so 
happy that he couldn’t help standing on 
his head two or three times, and kicking 
his feet in the air. The boards didn’t 
seem at all hard to Billy, perhaps because 
his woolly head was still harder.. He 
turned one last summerset as he came to 
the end of the long bridge, and then ran 
on to the post-office just ahead. 

But when the postmaster said, “ Well, 
Billy Banes, what will you have to-day?” 
and he put his hand in his pocket, lo! 
the precious letter was missing. 

e darted into the road, looking this 
way and that, and beginning to cry with 
all his might. 

“Hullo!” called out Conrad who just 
then passed on his pony, “what are you 
looking for ?” 

“A letter,” sobbed Billy. “Mammy 
said dere was heaps o’ money in it.” 

“How much of a heap?” asked Conrad. 
“As much as five dollars?” 

“Dunno,” answered Billy. “ Reckon it 
blew in de water while I was standin’ on 
my head,” and he sobbed aloud. 

“T'll help you look,” said Conrad, jump- 
ing off his pony. 

ut the letter could not be found any- 
where, sc Conrad and Billy climbed up 
on the pony’s back, and started toward 
home. 

“Now, Mammy,” said Conrad, when he 
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had told her what had happened, “’tdon 
whip Billy, ’cause he didn’t mean to lose 
the money. How much was there, any- | 
how?” 

“Two dollars,” answered Mammy sadl 
“an’ its a heap fur me to lose. Billy 
Banes, dere’s no shoes fur yo’ dis winter.” 

When Judge Winters came riding up 
the road that evening, Conrad ran down 
to the gate and stopped him. The judge 
and Conrad were old friends, for it was a 
law of the state that when court was held 
a boy under ten should draw the names 
of the jurors from a hat provided for the 
purpose, and Conrad had performed this . 
office for nearly three years. But Con- 
rad was now just past ten, and some other 
boy must be chosen by the judges to take 
his place. 

“Judge Winters,” called out Conrad, 
“did you know my birthday was last 
Wednesday, and now I’m ten years old? 
Will you take any boy I bring to court 
to-morrow? I think you might let me 
choose.” 

“Certainly,” said Judge Winters. 
“Have him in court by ten o’clock, and 
T’ll take him.” 

So the next morning at ten o’clock pre- 
cisely Conrad walked into the court-room, 
leading Billy Banes by the hand. Billy’s 
jacket had been left at home, and his 
pants were patched in several places, and 
his foot was still bound up in calico; but 
he walked bravely forward, his black face 
shining, and his eyes fixed on the Judge. 

“May it please your Honor,” began 
Conrad, “I’ve brought the boy I spoke to 
you about.” 

“But Conrad,” said the Judge, “ he’s 
such a little fellow; he can’t be more 
than five years old.” 

“He’s six,” answered Conrad, “and 
he’s big enough to draw names out of a 
hat, any way. He’s awful poor, too, and 
he wants to earn some money.” 

“But he’s a colored boy, Conrad,” said 
the Judge, hesitatingly. 

“IT know,” persisted Conrad, “ but his 
feet are sore and he hasn’t any shoes, and 
he ought to have a pair right away. 
Won’t you please take him, Judge?” he 
added, pleadingly. 

And the judge wiped his glasses, for 
there seemed to be a mist before his eyes, 
and answered, “ Yes, Conrad, I will take 
him. You have won your first case in 
cuurt.” 
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>*WORK DEPARTMENT.x< 


A. 
HANDKERCHIEF-Baa. 

This bag may be used for holding work or 
soiled linen, according to the size and quality of 
the handkerchief used. The centre of the hand- 
kerchief is turned up in a round, and a draw 
string is run in for the opening ; the four ends 
are allowed to fall over. The top is ornamented 
with a full pleating of torchon lace. A circle 
of cardboard may be placed in the bottom if de- 
sired, to keep the bag in shape; in that case the 
bottom of the bag must be lined. 

B. 
GenTLEMAN’s DressinG-Boor: Tricor. 

Materials required: 6 oz. maroon Berlin wool, 
a bone tricot hook No. 9. 

This boot will be found to be an acceptable 
present to gentlemen for the cold winter weather ; 
it is worked in tricot in two parts. 

Commence at the top of the leg, and work up 
and off in ordinary tricot; no difficulty will be 
found in shaping the boot if the work be placed 
upon the pattern from time to time; the increase 
is always worked on one side; it is made in the 
working-up row by working one chain and 
drawing up a loop through the first perpendicu- 
lar loop of last row. Both sides are worked 
alike, aud are joined down the back and up the 
front, leaving unsewn about two inches for the 
revers at the top. A crochet trimming is 
worked round the edge as follows: 

lst row: One double into a stitch of edge, * 
three chain one double into the next stitch. 
Repeat from * to the end of row. 

2d row: One double into centre of three 
chain of last row, * four chain, one treble into 
the top of double, one double into centre of next 
three chain. Repeat from * to the end of the 
row. 

The boot may either be sewn to a firm cork 
sole or sent to a bootmaker’s to be soled with 
leather. Two ‘abs are sewn to the top at each 
side to draw the boot on with. We consider 
the cork sole better suited to the strength and 
durability of the tricot. 

C, D. 
Foot Cusuion. 

The embroidered part is made of blue cloth, 
the sides and bow ends of the same material in 
terra-cotta color, whilst the bottom, resting on 
the ground, is covered with blue wool rep. D 
shows a portion of the design enlarged, and the 
stitches to be used for the embroidery. The 
large flower is worked in blue crewels in several 
shades, the centre in olive color, and the lines 





carried out in white. For the smaller flowers 
red and heliotrope ought to be chosen ag the 
leading colors, but the white chainstitch edgi 

adhered to. The leaves and stalks are to be 
olive green, shaded reddish brown. The bows 
on both ends are formed by tying the pieces of 
terra-cotta cloth which cover the side Parts of 
the cushion in easy folds with a strong ¢o; 

and finishing the same by adding a ball fringe, 


E. 
Epeine For UNDERLINEN, 

(Crochet.)—Ist row: 5 chain, go back along 
the same *, miss 1, 4 double in next 4 chain, turn 
the work, 1 chain, 4 double in next 4 stitches 
4 chain, ¢ turn the work, miss 1, 7 double in 
next 7 stitches, turn the work, 1 chain, 7 double 
in next 7 stitches, 4 chain, repeat 3 times from 
¢ but increase the number of doubles in every 
repetition by 3; this completes one half of the 
vandyke, consulting the illustration crochet jg 
reverse order along the stitches as above, but 
instead of the 4 chain leave 3 stitches uneroch- 
eted, then repeat from *. 2d row: For: the 
upper edge of the lace crochet alternately | 
treble in the rib, 1 chain. 3d row: For the 
lower edge, * 1 double in the first rib of the first 
vandyke, 3 times alternately 7 chain, 1 donble 
in next rib, then 12 chain, 1 double in next rib, 
3 times alternately 7 chain, 1 double in next rib, 
then 3 chain, miss the next rib, repeat from *, 
4th row: * 3 times alternately 1 double in 
middle of next 7 chain, 7 chain, then 1 double 
in fourth of next 12 chain, 12 chain, 1 double 
in fourth following stitch, 3 times alternately 7 
chain, 1 double in middle of next 7 chain, then 
2 chain, repeat from *. 5th row: Like the pre- 
ceding row, but instead of the first and last 7 
chain of every pattern only 6 chain, and instead 
of 12 chain crochet 9, and instead of the last 2 
chain only 1. 6th row: 3 double in next 6 
chain of previous row, 7 double in each of next 
two 7 chain, then 10 double in next 9 chain,7 
double in each next two 7 chain, then 3 double 
in next 6 chain, repeat from *. 





F, G, H. 
Tea CLOTHS. 

F. Tea cloth of cream linen, with birds and 
foliage embroidered in the corners in gay colors. 
A deep fringe finishes it all around, 

G. Tea cloth made of white linen, with a 
border worked all around it in red and blue 
ingrain cotton; knotted fringe on the edge. 

H. Tea cloth with a heavy border worked 
around it in crewels, knotted fringe on the edge. 
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SipeBoaRD COVER IN MEDL&VAL StTy3z. 

Length and width of material, which may be 
twilled silk or linen, depend upon the dimen- 
sions of the sideboard which it is intended to 
cover. The scroll work of the design is executed 
on @ ground of suitable color in stemstitch with 
filoselle silk, using blue, reddish brown, gold 
yellow, orange, in an artistic combination, with 
gold thread outlines. The two figures and the 
diagonal bar are worked on darker colored satin 
and afterwards appliquéd; the garments of the 
saints are blue and red, executed in satin or 
cushion stitch, faces, hands, and feet made of 
flesh-colored silk, with the features painted in, 
the halos formed of fine gold threads. The 
fringe consists of white silk, interspersed with a 
few gold and yellow threads, partly hanging 
loose, partly arranged in tuft tassels with ro- 
settes. 


J. 
Epeine For UNDERLINEN. 

Crochet with No. 60 cotton as follows, 
beginning with the rosettes for the lower 
edge: every rosette is begun with 15 chain 
closed in a circle by 1 chain in the Ist stitch: 
Ist row: 24 double in the circle. 2d row: * 14 
chain, 3 double in next 3 stitches, 11 chain, 3 
double in next 3 stitches, repeat 3 times from *. 
3d row; 4 times alternately 21 double in next 
14 chain, 16 double in next 11 chain. The 2d 
double of the 16 must be crocheted with the last 
of the previous 21, and the 2d of the next 21 
with the last of previous 16 double, at the last 
1 slip-stitch in the 2d double of this row. This 
completes one rosette. Every following one is 
crocheted in the same manner, but the centre 
double of one of the larger petals must be cro- 
cheted with the centre of that of previous ro- 
sette. (See illustration.) When enough rosettes 
have been crocheted, work along one side as 
follows: lst row: * 1 long treble in the 10th of 
16 double of the 1st of the 3 loose petals of the ro- 
sette, but do not fully draw it up, 1 treble in the 
lowest loop, and drawn up with the long treble, 
6 chain, 1 treble in middle of 21 double of next 
petal, 6 chain, 1 long treble, and 1 treble in its 
lowest loop as before, in the 7th of 16 double in 
next petal, 6 chain, 1 treble long treble in the 7th 
of 21 double in next petal, but do not draw up 
the last 3 loops, 1 long treble in the lowest loop of 
treble long treble, drawing it up with one of the 
loops of the treble long treble, 1 double long 
treble in the 15 of next 21 double in next petal, 
not drawing up the last loops, 1 double treble in 
the under loops of the double long treble, 
drawing it up with the loops of that treble, 
then draw up the loops of the treble long 
treble, 6 chain, repeat from*. 2d row: 1 








double in every stitch of previous row. 3d row: 
alternately 2 double in next 2 stitches of pre- 
vious row, 7 chain, miss 4. 4th row:* 11 
double in next 7 chain of previous row, 5 double 
in lst half of next 7 chain, 7 chain in middle of 
previous 11 chain, 11 double in previous 7 
chain, 5 chain in the 2d half of the 7 chain, in 
which the 5 double were crotcheted, repeat from *. 
5th row: alternately 1 double jn middle of next 
arch of previous row, 10 chain. 6th row: 1 
double in every stitch of previous row. 


DESIGN FOR BEADED CROWN OF BONNET. 
(See Colored Page in Front of Book.) 


The design given in our colored page is for 
beading a crown of bonnet. Place fine net over 
the pattern and sew jet, iridescent, gold, silver, 
ot colored beads upon it as fancy dictates, fol- 
lowing the pattern given; the beads should be 
graduated in size. The crown can be made up 
over silk. Or the beading can be done upon the 
silk or velvet at once, and not upon net at all; 
in that case the pattern should be basted on 
over the velvet, and torn out afterwards. These 
crowns are very fashionable, and quite expensive 
to purchase. Our lady readers with a little care 
and trouble can easily produce one at small 
cost, and have the foundation for a handsome 
autumn or winter bonnet. 





PRESENTS FOR CHILDREN. 

We have seen a neat cover, and “hold all” 
made for children’s books, etc., by taking a piece 
of leather, cutting it the size of two of their 
largest books laid side by side, and allowing it 
sufficiently long to wrap all round them and 
fold over. Sew on side flaps, which should tie 
in the centre to keep the books together, and a 
pair of the cheap leather straps with the handle 
and label combined should be firmly sewn to the 
centre or the extreme end. The name may be 
painted or worked upon the outside. These are 
very useful to girls; boys may prefer the real 
old satchel with long strap to sling over the 
shoulder. Smart tennis caps are generally 
liked. Small white cambric ties edged with a 
few stitches of embroidery are useful for boys’ 
evening dress, as also colored ties, bows, and 
scarfs, and you may make them very tastefully 
from cuttings of silk. Cricket flannels, jackets, 
and jerseys for boys, and something of the same 
kind for girls, are very useful and acceptable now 
that they both give so much attention to 
gymnastic and healthy outdoor sports. Collar 
boxes, covered with silk, velvet, or satin, and 
handkerchief cases to match, help to keep a bed- 
room neat. Photograph frames, etched or 
painted on satin. If you do not paint, work 
them, or even cover old frames with some hand- 
some pieces of stamped velvet, and then adda 
photograph. All young people like gifts for 
their own special rooms; therefore with pictures 
and small mirrors painted in the now fashionable 
manner, and the light folding chairs of different 
sizes, covering the seats with something vurna- 
mental, you may have a great variety, and some 
handsome gifts. 
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DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATES. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of plain and figured 
foulard silk. The underskirt is of the plain 
goods, made of box plaits looped under in a 
double row around the edge of the skirt over a 
narrow plaited ryffle. The overdress is short in 
front, with long bouffant drapery in back. Plain 
pointed bodice, with revers and vest. Newport 
sash fastened around waist, and tied to one 
side. Straw hat trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of brown surah, the 
underskirt is trimmed with ruffles of écru lace. 
The bodice is pointed, with overskirt sewed on 
around the point; it is faced with striped silk 
écruand brown; the long ends are taken up at the 
sides, showing the facing. The same silks trims 
the sleeves, and forms the collar, the neck is 
filled in with’ lace the same as on skirt. Bonnet 
of straw, trimmed with ribbon and dark crimson 
flowers. Ecru parasol with crimson lining. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of olive cashmere, the 
skirt is trimmed with a deep kilting, over which 
falls a skirt embroidered in colors, divided by 
bands of plush; the overdress is trimmed with 
plush. The bodice is a jacket with embroidered 
vest; it is trimmed with bands of plush, the 
sleeves correspond. White lace bonnet, trimmed 
with crimson velvet bows. Parasol of the shade 
of plush, trimmed with lace, and lined with 
olive satin. 

Fig. 4.—Visiting dress of fawn-color silk; the 
underskirt is trimmed with a band of brown 
velvet, and strip of silk embroidered in colors. 
Polonaise draped in the back, trimmed with 
embroidery; the front of bodice trimmed with 
puffed silk and ribbon bows. Straw bonnet, 
trimmed with silk and feathers of the two colors. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of cream-color silk; 
the skirt is trimmed with three narrow pleatings 
over which falls a skirt of cream lace. The 
overdress is of cream-color albatross, trimmed 
with lace and ribbon rosettes; it forms a panier 
with ornaments made of thick braid falling from 
the pointed bodice. The front of bodice is 
formed of narrow plaits, made of silk, also 
revers, short sleeves, long gloves. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig 1.--Dinner dress of black satin Merveilleux ; 
the skirt is kilted, and over it is an overdress of 
net embroidered in jet and chenille, draped in 
the back. Satin bodice partially covered with 
net, and trimmed with satin gimp, satin bouil- 
lonnés around the arm holes. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of cream brocatelle, 
with Dresden-colored flowers and spangled 
crape. The pointed, round necked bodice and 
skirt are of the brocatelle, while the overdress, 
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upper part of bodice and sleeves are of the cra) 
Satin ribbon bows ornament, at regular infer. 
vals, the edge of the bodice. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Front and back view of suit 
for boy of four years. Kilted skirt and oq 
made of dark green cloth; the coat is trimmed 
with braid and buttons. Plaid green and blue 
scarf fastened across one shoulder, and tieg at 
side. Straw hat trimmed with velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Suit for girl of four years, kilted 
skirt of plaid woolen goods, tight-fitting sacque 
with velvet collar and cuffs. Straw bonnet, 
trimmed with feather and ribbon. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for girl of three years, made of 
navy blue serge; skirt plaited and trimmed with 
velvet tabs, jacket trimmed to correspond with 
vest of checked foulard. Navy blue straw hat, 
trimmed with feathers and velvet 

Figs. 7 and 9,—Front and back view of guit 
for girl of eight years. The dress is made of 
cream-colored albatross, puffed up the front, di. 
vided by bands of brown velvet and buckles, 
Brown summer cloth paletot. Brown stray 
hat, trimmed with velvet and long écru feather, 

Fig. 8.—Dress for girl of five years, made of 
Turkey-red ; the skirt is trimmed with narroy 
plaitings and écru lace, it is shirred back and 
front on the waist with ribbons tying in front 
from the back. Deep écru lace collar.’ Dark 
red straw hat, trimmed with broad ribbon. 

Fig. 10.—Black silk dress, made of “(ache 
mire Marguerite gros grain. The skirt is trimmed 
with two ruffles and bouffant drapery in the 
back. The bodice is pointed, trimmed with 
ribbon bows up the front, sleeves, and upon the 
overdress. 

Fig. 11.—Dress of nonpareil black velveteen, 
trimmed with narrow plaitings. Cloak of woven 
broché, trimmed with wide braid and fringe, 
with plain velvet collar. Velvet hat, trimmed 
with feathers. 

Fig. 12.—High shoulder cape, made of black 
velvet broché gauze, lined with colored surah, 
or black if preferred. The bows match the 
lining, and the trimming is French lace. 

Fig. 13.—Drawers to match chemise, Fig. 17. 
They are looped up with bows of ribbon. 

Fig. 14.—Pin to fasten lace, made of silver, 
with colored enamel upon it. 

Fig. 15.—Shoulder cape, made of white or 
black lace, trimmed with ribbon bow at the 
throat. 

Fig. 16.—Petticoat of cambric or sural, 
trimmed with lace flounces, and drawn in with 
ribbon at the back. 

Fig. 17.—French chemise made of cambri¢ 
muslin, and trimmmed with Valenciennes lace 
and insertion. The front is full, and te 
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oulder piece is insertion, the sleeves and top 
a 18,—Hat of black straw trimmed with 
velvet, feathers, and large bird. ' 

Fig. 19.—Dark brown hat, trimmed with 
different shades of feathers, velvet, and hand- 
some steel ornament. 

Fig. 20.—Hat of olive green velvet and felt; the 
crown is of velvet, the front felt, with full trim- 
ming of velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 21 and 23.—Front and back view of wrap 
made of satin surah, trimmed with lace, ribbon 
bows, and passementerie. 

Fig. 22.—Wrap made of black ottoman silk, 
covered with balls of chenille and jet, and trim- 
med with deep hand-run Spanish lace. A large 
bow of lace in the back. 

Fig. 24.—Walking dress, made of blue surah ; 
the underskirt is made of rows of lace. The 
overdress and pointed bodice are made of 
the-plain and brocaded goods, trimmed with 
bows of ribbon. The front of bodice is com- 
posed of lace, with shirred silk down eachside. 
Puffed sleeves tied with ribbons. Straw bonnet, 
trimmed with velvet and flowers. 

Fig. 25.—Walking suit of plaid cloth, grey, 
red, brown, and green; the underskirt is plain, 
with plaits of plain brown cloth trimming it, 
terminating at the edge, finished with ribbon 
pows. Polonaise plaited at the sides, loeped 
high by bows. Silk bonnet trimmed with lace 
and feathers. 

Fig. 26.—Snake brooch made of gold, with 
diamond head. 

Fig. 27.—Silver lace pin. 

Fig. 28.—Lace pin, gold and jeweled cock. 

Fig. 29.—Apron made of muslin laid in box 
plaits trimmed with lace and ribbon bows. 

Fig. 30.—Suit for boy of four years, kilted 
skirt with box plaited blouse, made of cloth, 
trimmed with velvet, and velvet belt, collar 
and cuffs. The blouse can be extended down to 
make the entire dress without any skirt, and be 
trimmed with a double row of velvet. Felt hat 
trimmed with. velvet and wing. Our cut paper 
pattern is of this blouse. 

Fig. 31.—Mountain dress of smoke color 
cashmere; the skirt is kilted, blouse with hood 
trimmed with embroidered cashmere. Straw 
hat trimmed with velvet and flowers. 

Uur cut paper pattern is for a blouse dress for 
boy of four years to be made for autumn wear, 
and illustrated in Fig. 30; it is cut full size for a 
boy of that age without seams being allowed 
upon it. The pattern consists of six pieces, half 


of front, back, sleeve, collar, cuff and belt. 





FASHION NOTES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


There is a great rage for blouses abroad this 
season—of course, we mean for simple morning 





and home dresses. Every one knows how ex- 
ceedingly comfortable on a warm day a blouse 
is, and when you add to these blouses a plain 
plaited skirt, simply trimmed, with a broad band 
of velvet, or of showy-colored embroidery around 
the edge, which trimming matches the belt, 
cuffs and collar of the blouse, you have an ideal 
costume as far as ease is concerned, and it is 
quite possible to make it very pretty as well. A 
rather startling style of embroidery, consisting 
of applications of bright red velvet on dark-blue 
linen, is largely employed for the trimming. In 
these cases a red Russia-leather belt is added 
with considerable effect. 

Among other hau tes nouveautes for morning 
wear at the mountains are costumes of Turkey- 
red, trimmed with wide and narrow white braid. 
These dresses are made much after the fashion 
of those just mentioned. They are completed 
by a red sunshade and fan, and by a large 
“capeline,” or sun hat, of a pronounced poke 
shape, covered with quillings of white lace or 
embroidery, and lined with red, while a knot of 
red velvet ribbon falls from the back, and an- 
other large knot adorns the front, a bunch of 
peonies being added. A few years since how 
flaring such a costume would have been thought, 
to say nothing more! But whole dresses of red 
have become so familiar to us now that they 
scarcely strike us as brilliant even. 

It is very certain that the coiffure is going up. 
At least, the coil is being raised slowly but 
surely off the nape of the neck abroad and here. 
The head, however, is still kept very small, there 
being as yet no tendency to pile upon it sense- 
less excrescences of puffs and braids, which only 
destroy its contour. Every one who can, by 
any possibility, do without false hair, still relies 
upon her natural supply. Bangs and curled 
front locks are growing more and more modest 
in quantity. Indeed, we have already had oc- 
casion to state that many persons simply part 
the hair, and draw it loosely back from the face, 
allowing it to curve in a few natural ripples at 
the temples. As for the back hair, once it has 
been combed loosely up from the neck, it is dis- 
posed in a soft knot or two. The whole thing 
looks very simple. Every thing hard, stereo- 
typed, or conventional, is avoided. A few short 
locks are cut at the back of the neck and curled 
loosely, thus softening the appearance of the 
whole. 

A complete revolution in the fashions of 
ladies’ dress and figures, it is predicted is to take 
place this autumn. Bones, angles, and length 
without breadth, are out. Roundness, curves, 
and moderate amplitude are coming in. And 
the flowing skirts, paniers, and graceful drap- 
eries, in which the soul of the French dress- 
maker doth delight, are increasing in favor 
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every day. Even a return to the Grecian bend 
of a few years back is threatened, but sound 
sense and good taste will probably interfere 
with that. 

In children’s fashions, one of the most effec- 
tive portions of the dress is the collar. Deep 
collars of embroidery or lace are universally 
worn; the handsomest of these are made up of 
fine insertion of delicate Swiss embroidery, and 
deep ruffles to match. Very dressy are the collars 
of the new laces; they are made on foundations 
of Brussels net, cut almost as large as a small 
cape, and trimmed about the edge and over the 
surface with ruffles of Mauresque or Oriental 
laces. They are sometimes merely secured with 
gold pins, and again are ornamented with nar- 
row loops and bows of ribbon. 

Narrow Valenciennes lace, not more than 
half an inch wide, edges the scalloped boards 
of embroidered pocket handkerchiefs. Crescents, 
dots, balls, and leaf patterns of small size are 
wrought inside of the scallops, making a border 
two or three inches deep. There are also 
hemmed handkerchiefs with lace on the edge, 
and a vine of embroidery or of hemstitching in- 
side the hem. 

Standing military collars of linen have two 
sets of button-holes; the lower set is for the 
collar button, while a cravat ribbon is passed 
through the upper holes and tied in a long 
looped bow. Ottoman ribbon, two-thirds of an 
inch wide, is used for these bows in one or two 
tones of a color. With the collars that have 
a narrow rim turned over at the top, the ribbon 
is passed around the neck, then tied in a bow. 
Ladies who object to the thick white of linen 
collars wear pale blue, buff, or pink Chambery 
collars, nearly covered with white embroidery. 

Round lace collars two inches wide are 
mounted on a military collar of colored velvet 
or ottoman silk, and fastened on the left side 
with a small bow of velvet or silk. In front is 
a fan or jabot of lace like the collar, and on this 
are drooping loops of narrow ribbon. Some- 
times a small rosette, with a Rhinestone clasp in 
the centre, is used instead of a bow with laces. 
Small pearl-headed pins, such as gentlemen use 
in their dress cravats, are stuck in loops of rib- 
bon that ladies wear at the throat and in the 
knotted scarfs that fill up the spaces left by the 
notched collars of dark-wool dresses. 

At this intermediate season of the year noth- 
ing is more servicable than a handsome black 
silk dress; while too early to decide upon a 
fashionable shade and material for an autumn 
suit, the black silk steps in ready to do good 
service, and also to make a handsome and 
stylish costume. To those of our lady readers 
who are contemplating such a purchase, we 
would recommend “ Marguerite”—a new silk 
from Genoa; it is among the novelties of the 








- re 
season. It is called “ Cachemire Marguerite» 
manufactured of the best silk, and free from 
adulterations often found in French goods, Iti 
medium weight article, and from sampleg ri 
spected by us, we should judge it to be = 
servicable. Its color, texture and ap 

is guaranteed to hold as long as a threag of j 
remains. In purchasing these goods tee 
should be sure that they get the genuine arti a, 
which has the name stamped upon the gely, 
of every second yard. Shaen & Fithian 55 
Leonard Street, N. Y., are the agents for this 
desirable silk. Fig. 10 in our fashion 
illustrates a costume made from this goods, 

Tortvise shell beads is the latest. 

Long Jersey gloves of the finest wool are much 
worn. 

Bustles and crinolettes grow larger, while 
skirt draperies are being made more ample to 
accomodate them. 

Refinement in dress proclaims refinement in 
other things, and showy, vulgar dress, indicates 
corresponding qualities in the wearer. 

The most approved phase of foot-wear has heen 
developed in the direction of low heels, broag 
toes and comfortable thick soles. 

The coming dress sleeve obliterates the 
shoulder seam of the corsage, extending in g 
point to the neck of the dress. 

The Jersey has become an institution, and most 
ladies have at least one or two among their 
wardrobe. Fancy colors and white ones ap 
used for evening wear. 

Ladies with much color need ribbon or lace 
ties that will have a subduing effect, while thoy 
with none at all need something that will give 
them a faint coloring. 

“Chicken down” is the newest shade of 
yellow. It has a green tinge, and is particularly 
unbecoming to blondes. 

Only a kid or leather glove should be used 
for traveling. The long-wristed pig-skin glove 
is by all odds the best, as when drawn over the 
sleeves there is no chance for dust or cinders to 
drift inside. 

Rounded soutache is used for braiding, as the 
designs can be executed in raised work by its 
use. It is easy to give Eastern effects by carry- 
ing out a free design upon thin material. 

Ostrich feather fans, with amber or tortoise 
shell sticks are very fashionable. 











NOTES FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRES- 
*  PONDENTS. 

Although early in the season, Paris gives 
some indications of what the autumn styles will 
be, and we will try to let you have the benefit 
of our wanderings. It is predicted that the 
fashionable shades for the coming season will 
be dark modes, drabs, chocolate, and smoke 
shades ; of course there will be many others, but 
these are to stand first. One of the new fabria 
is a kind of corded cloth called Raye de comtes, 
Velveteen will also be very popular, and light ¥ 
woolen fabrics. The velveteen forms the skitt, 
narrow, short, and plain; the woolen fabrie wil 
be used for the tunic, polonaise, or bodice with 
paniers. Your readers must not suppose that 
one skirt of black veveteen will be sufficient 
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ar with any upper skirt and bodice. Such a 
gkirt is suitable only to accompany a plain black 
r black and white tunic. With any other 
ake fashion requires that the skirt should be 
matched in shade to the woolen fabric, or to the 
ttern of it when there is one. ; 
In figured goods we see many quaint and 
retty styles ; cats’ heads are one of the favorite 
tterns, and we must confess they are pretty in 
aille shades over a darker or contrasting 
ground ; dogs’ heads in every variety are also in 
stags, hares, and partridges are 
These are shown in silk and 


we 


vogue ; foxes, 
fast appearing. 


- wool goods, and the entire zoélogical garden is 


represented in animals, birds, etc. Nor does 
the world escape, for we notice a silk of a dark 
shade of garnet, over which are scattered globes 
f the world) fully the size of a large orange. 
The arrangement of the drapery of dresses is 
not so studied or stiff, the sides often being 
trimmed differently, one sometimes showing the 
fall of material in festoons, folds, or points, 
while on the other side the folds, which are 
gracefully passed about the front, are secured 
en masse high up to show the trimming under- 
neath, which is sewed on to the foundation of 
the skirt. Sleeves, it is predicted, will be de- 
cidedly larger ; if not flaring at the hand, they 
are not only loose, but full on the shoulder, the 
old leg-of-mutton or slashed sleeve being seen on 
some of the newest costumes. 

In “robes de chambres”’ we have such an ex- 
quisite fabrication to describe that the homeliest 
of her sex could not fail to acquire a certain 
charm if she should happen to be fortunate 
enough to possess one. The one we looked at 
was made of corded-white silk, soft and cling- 
ing, looped very much just below the waist in 
the back, and showing at the sides and front a 
petticoat of Breton lace. The front entirely 
composed of the lace was full, a band of white 
velvet ribbon tied loosely at the waist; the 
sleeves narrow and slashed between the elbow 
and wrist, with Breton lace pulled through the 
openings. This style prevails for robes, although 
sometimes the side and back are of flowered bro- 
cade, and the lace in front is lined with a color 
that accords. These pretty morning dresses cost 
in your American money about $200. 

A charming pair of stockings is of pale blue 
silk embroidered with swallows; shoes of 
Satin to match, with swallows on the toes. 
As of old, real lace is frequently inserted in the 
foot of a silk stocking, either black or white, 
with very good effect. 

Turn-down collars are much in vogue, just a 
narrow band of embroidery. One novelty we 
will try to describe. The shape was a round 
stand-up linen collar; sewed to the top were 
loops of fine linen tape, and through these loops 
a bright ribbon was run, terminating in a bow. 
The cuffs were finished in the same manner, the 
ribbons of course coming below the edge of the 
sleeve. Very pretty, simple, and easily made. 

Instead of long feathers, the different wings 
are used, and standing out at every possible 
angle from the hats. 

From Berlin a group of costumes furnished by 
Bertha Sell, contains the novelties for this 
month. A striking combination and design is 
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first shown, in a skirt of red and green change- 
able silk, covered with three deep-notched 
flounces, put on with two rows of shirring, so 
full that they form a puffed heading. A third 
flounce extends to the back breadth only, and 
is half covered by paniers of the silk, embroid- 
ered with bright flowers. 

The basque is of plain silk, cut heart-shape. 
Around this opening, a handkerchief ot the em- 
broidery is arranged, and tied on the breast 
in a graceful bow knot. A bonnet with heavy 
wreath of bright flowers, and red and green 
strings, completes this toilette. 

A very pretty imitation of a Bavarian peas- 
ant’s waist, is seen in a companion costume. 
The corsage is cut square over the bust, filled in 
with a chemisette laid in folds, and finished with 
a standing collar. Below this square, a piece is 
inserted diamond-shaped at the top, and tapering 
into a sharp point at the bottom. A row of 
buttons is on each side of this, and starting from 
the side of the diamond-shaped top, a large roll- 
ing collar passes around the square opening 
The skirt of this costume is noticeable for a 
graceful arrangement of lace flounces forming a 
large shell across the front. 

A very German coiffure is made of rich lace, 
fastened on a net foundation, in such a manner 
that the lace rests close on the cheeks, and pro- 
jects over the forehead, in form of a peasant’s 
cap. Very broad strings of the same are tied 
under the chin, while three great roses, and 
buds, are laid on the back of the coiffure, a little 
to the left side. 

Lace is the furor at present, and Frau Sara 
Rasmussen, of Copenhagen, has a long account 
of her method of making it, in Der Bazaar. 
Her lace has the appearance of very coarse 
torchon, and is used in great quantities on all 
sorts of garments. Even a heavy cloth polo- 
naise has a band of lacework extending from the 
neck to the left side outlining a basque. Of 
course there are the usual collars and fichus of 
silk gauze and ribbon, but there is nothing very 
new in that line. 

No matron’s house toilette is complete with- 
out a cap. Avery pretty model is of satin 
merveilleux in small capote form, with a full 
ruffle of lace round the brim. Two wide pieces 
of lace are then joined in the centre. Part of 
this is made into a bow, which is placed on top. 
of the cap, while the remainder hangs in a 
broad lappet at the side, drawn a little towards 
the back. 

The latest caprice for a tourist’s umbrella, 
consists of one with an unusually long handle of 
heavy natural wood, finished with a bright 
metal knot. For convenience in packing, this 
stick is furnished with a hinge half way up the 
centre, so that it can be folded in two. The 
covering of this is of blue and red plaid silk. 





GENTLEMAN’S CORNER. 

The new rings for gentlemen are in old Indian 
designs, and have the stone set in deep. -They 
are generally rather clumsy looking. Some 
decidedly new rings are made of iron, slightly 
engraved in antique designs, made quite heavy, 
and set with curiously-cut diamonds, made- 
flat on both sides, the edges being beveled. 
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RECIPES. 


Cuam Soup. 
Ingredients.—Fifty clams, 
One quart of milk, 
One pint of water, 
Two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
Six blades of mace, 
Salt and pepper. 


Drain off the liquor from the clams, and put it 
over the fire with the mace, pepper, and salt to 
taste. Let it boil for ten minutes, then put in 
the clams, and boil half an hour, keeping the 
boiler closely covered. If you dislike to see the 
whole mace in the tureen, strain them out before 
the clams are added. At the end of the half 
hour add the milk, which has been heated to 
scalding, not boiling, in another vessel. Boil 
up again, taking care the soup does not burn, 
and put in the butter. Serve without delay. 


Princess PAtrtiss. 


Ingredients.—P uff-paste, 

Half a pound of lean ham, 

One chicken, 

One can of mushrooms, 

Seasoning, 

One pint of stock-broth, 

Half a pint of milk, 

A little grated nutmeg, 

Some finely-rubbed thyme, 

One egg, 

Some vermicelli. 
Cut out of a sheet of three-fold puff-paste, a 
quarter of an inch thick, forty small patties; lay 
them on baking-tins, brush them with beaten 
egg, stamp them in the centre with a small 
cutter, then bake them in a warm oven; cut dut 
some tops for the patties, wash them over with 
egg, and then dip them into vermicelli; bake 
them a light brown ; when the patties are cooked, 
take out the inside paste, place the cases and 
tops in the larder until they are wanted. Boil 
the chicken in water thirty-five minutes, take 
it out and let it get cold; into a stew-pan put 
the stock-broth, milk, some seasoning, «@ little 
grated nutmeg, and the rubber thyme; let it 
boil five minutes, then add the liquor from the 
mushroéms, boil together into a thick sauce; 
chop the flesh of the chicken, the ham, and the 
mushrooms finely, then add them to the sauce, 
and let it simmer some minutes; let the patty- 
meat get cold, fill the cases with the meat just 
before sending to table; place eight patties on a 
lace paper, garnish with parsley and olives. 


AppPLE JELLY. 


Ingredients.—One and a half pound of apples, 
One pound of loaf-sugar, 
Three lemons. 
Pare, cut, and core the apples, put with them 
the sugar, juice of lemons, and about half the 
winds grated; simmer in a stewpan for four 
hours until it becomes quite stiff. Then put 
into a mould, in which let it remain all night. 
Before turning out, plunge the mould in warm 
water to prevent it sticking. 





Mixep PICKLEs. 


Ingredients.—Half a peck very small ¢ 

One pint of uestartions, Be 

One quart of string beans, 

One quart of onions, 

One quart of green tomatoes 

Four carrots, ; 

One cauliflower, 

Two ounces white mustard geeg 

A quarter of a pound of musta; 

mixed’ with a quarter of a bottle 
of olive oil, 

One ounce of celery seed, 

One ounce of turmeric, 

Half a pound of sugar, 

Vinegar. 
All these ingredients must be very small; the 
cauliflower must be cut in pieces, the carrots in 
very thin rings. Mix all well together, ang 
cover with boiling vinegar. These pickles never 
need scalding, and if kept in a cool place, wij] 
keep any length of time. 


Tomato Catsup. 


Ingredients,—One bushel of tomatoes, 
Half a gallon of vinegar, 
One and a half pints of salt, 
Two ounces of whole cloves, 
A quarter of a pound whole all. 
spice, 
Two ounces of cayenne pepper, 
Three tablespoonfuls of black pep. 
per, 
Five heads of garlic, skinned and 
separated. 
Boil the tomatoes until soft, squeeze them 
through a fine wire sieve and add the ingre. 
dients, mixing all well together. Boil about 
four hours, or until reduced one-half. Then 
bottle without straining. 


Sorr GINGERBREAD. 
Ingredients. —One cup of sugar, 
One cup of butter, 
One cup of molasses, 
Three cups of flour, 
One cup of milk, 
One teaspoonful of baking powder, 
Three eggs, 
Ginger, cinnamon, cloves, and all- 
spice to taste. 
Mix the butter and sugar together, add the 
other ingredients, beat well, and put in buttered 
pans, and bake in moderate oven. 
Surer’s Toneuss. 
Ingredients. —Six sheep’s tongues, 
Parsley, 
Butter, 
Pepper and salt, 
Chopped onion, 
Boil the tongues until quite tender, take off the 
skin, cut them in half, put into a stewpan with 
a little gravy, parsley, onion chopped, some 
butter, pepper and salt; stew for half an hour. 
Serve on a hot dish, with the gravy poured over 








‘eggs 
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SO 
a PANCAKES. BorpEaux Sauce. 


dients. Six eggs Ingredients—Two gallons cabbage cut coarsely 
ingre One and a half pints of milk, One gallon green tomatoes sliced, 
Salt, One ounce turmeric, 
Butter. One ounce celery-seed, 


imbers, 


Six ounces of flour. 
Beat the whites and yolks of the eggs sepa- 
rately ; add the flour, salt, yolks, and a few 
drops of milk, and beat the whole to a perfectly 
smooth batter, adding the whites of eggs last 
of all; then pour in by degrees the remainder of 
the milk. The batter should be of the con- 
sistency of thick cream. Place a small frying- 


One ounce whole allspice, 

One ounce ground ginger, 

One ounce whole cloves, 

Half a pound white mustard-seed, 

Three-quarters of a pound white 
sugar, 

One gill salt, 

One ounce of whole black pepper, 




























eed, non the fire to get hot; let it be delicately One gallon of cider vinegar. 
istard, clean, and when quite hot put into it a small | Mix all these ingredients well together, and boil 
bottle iece of butter. When it is melted pour in the | twenty minutes; then put in jars. 
patter, about one-quarter of a teacupful to a P C 
twelve inches in diameter, and fry it for ALMEE UAEB. 
about five minutes, or until it is nicely brown Ingredients.—One pound of flour, 
on one side. By only pouring in a small quan- Half pound of butter, 
1: tity of batter, and so making the pancakes thin, Quarter of a pound of sugar, 
- the the necessity of turning them is obviated. Two eggs, 
=> When done, pour over it some powdered sugar, One teaspoonful of ground mace, 
Born or spread thickly with preserve, roll up, and One teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
pe serve immediately. One lemon, 
be Eas a LA Suisse. iis de cease tis ca iace 
. : Mix the butter and sugar together, add the flour 
Syetne—=re ng ee ot Reta, eggs, and spices; the rind ead of the lemon 
uae yet | salt, and orange; roll out, cut in small cakes and 
A little cream, bake in a quick oven. 
Four ounces of grated cheese. Rusks. 
e all. Spread the bottom of a dish with the butter; Ingredients.—One quart of milk, 


cover this with two ounces of the grated cheese ; 
break eight whole eggs upon the cheese without 
breaking the yolks. Season with salt and pep- 
Pep per; pour a little cream on the surface; strew 
the other two ounces of the cheese upon the 


Quarter of a pound of butter, 
One pint of good yeast, 
Currants, 

Half a pound of sugar, 
















sal top, and set the eggs in a moderate oven for —_— oalt, 
about a quarter of an hour. Pass a hot iron eee 
them over the top to brown it. Stir into the milk and butter as much flour as 
igre- Sav Suneen will make a sponge, set it to raise; then add the 
bout ; siper hagee Slaten sugar, currants, salt, and more flour to make it 
Then Ingredients —Quarter of a pound of stale bread | into a soft loaf, and Jet it raise again; when 
crumbs, light, pinch off the dough in small cakes, and 
One pint of milk, let them raise a little before baking; when ready 
Two tablespoonfuls of sugar, to put in the oven, wash the tops over. with 
Three tablespoonfuls of currants, sugar and water. 
Two eggs, 
Two apples chopped fine, OatmEaL Biscuit. 
Two tablespoonfuls of chopped suet. Ingredients.—Half a pound of oatmeal, 
Mix all the ingredients well together, and bake Quarter of a pound of flour, 
der, in a quick oven; eat with fairy sauce, made by One dessertspoonful of baking 
rubbing butter and sugar to a cream, adding powder, 
all- grated nutmeg, and a wineglassful of sherry Two ounces of butter, 
wine. Half a gill of milk. 
the ITALIAN CREAM. Heat the milk in a saucepan, mix all the in- 
ered Ingredients—One ounce of isinglass, gredients together; roll out quickly and bake 
One quart of milk, at once in very thin cakes. 
The yolks of three e 
Vanilla flavoring, - Lemon Pupping. 
Wineglass of sherry wine, Ingredients.—Ten eggs. 
Ilalf a pound of sugar. Half pound of butter, 
Put the isinglass, milk and sugar on the fire One and a quarter pounds of sugar, 
until all is dissolved, then add the yolks ot Three lemons, rind and juice, 
the three eggs and strain, put it on the fire to sim- One gill of brandy. 
vith mer but not to boil; add the vanilla flavoring | Beat the butter and sugar together; add the 
sme and remove from the fire; when ready to place | juice and rind of the lemons, the eggs well 
vur. in the moulds stir in the wine, and put in the | beaten together, lastly the brandy. Bake in 
rer moulds, on ice. puff paste in a quick oven. 
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OUR ARM CHAITR. 


COPY. 

Want copy for Arm Cuarr, if you please. 
Well, 1 don’t think you do, with the ther- 
mometer at 95 in the shade; arm chairs are too 
suggestive of uncomfortableness, and I'll strike 
before I will write one. The dress-makers, the 
cloak-makers, the telegraphers, and messenger 
boys, are all striking, and I will join the pro- 
cession, if I am obliged to write an arm chair. 
Now, if you had asked for a hammock, a row- 
boat, a pine hut, or something of a summer- 
like character, I would not object; but a 
cramped arm chair, with its stuffy odor, is too 
much. And then, too, who would read it? 
Every one is lounging on the shores of some 
lake or ocean resort, or else nicely settled in a 
hammock, or resting on moss-covered rocks in 
the mountains somewhere. My idea is, that a 
magazine should do as the pastor of a fashion- 
able metropolitan church intimated a short time 
since, 7. e.: “The trustees have very kindly 
granted your pastor a vacation till the first of 
October. The brethren have decided to suspend 
the Wednesday evening prayer-meetings till the 
first of October; and as so many people are out 
of town, the Sunday services will be suspended 
till the first of October. The Sunday-school 
will also be closed till the first of October, and 
the sewing circle will not meet till the first of 
October. In a word, this church will be sus- 
pended till the first of October.” So say I; let us 
suspend all work till the first of October. Ap- 
propos of this, we remember, in our Sunday- 
school days of a regular speaker who insisted 
on making a long address to the children, on the 
warmest days, and when on a certain Sabbath 
he said: “ Well, what shall I say to-day?” A 
little girl timidly put up her hand, and only 
too thankful for a text or a pretext, he said: 
“Well, sissy, what is it?” ‘Please sir, say— 
say amen, and sit down.” The effect can better 
be imagined than described ; but in obedience to 
the suggestion, I accept the intimation, only 
stopping to say that our readers may look for- 
waid to the October number as one that will 
interest themselves, their friends, and everbody. 
It will foreshadow what may be expected for 
the coming year, and certainly any one will not 
be ashamed to call attention to Gopry’s as a 
companion and entertainer in the home circle. 


CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART. 

Wasuineron, D. C., July 9, 1883. 
Among the notable changes in this metropolis 
within ten years, is its great stride in Art. The 
number of artists, of art-teachers, and of fine 


pictures keeps pace with its parked and tree- | 





lined streets, and the noble residences pig, - 
along them. —" 

The Corcoran GALLERY has given the gTeatest 
impulse to this progress in art, not only by its 
choice master-pieces of painting and sculpt 
but also by the liberal permission to art-students 
of moderate skill to copy them. The Venerable 
founder has been prevented from carrying ont 
his cherished plan of doubling the size of the 
Gallery, and establishing a free academy of art 
embracing all esthetic and practical branches 
The refusal to sell for this purpose an adjoinj 
lot stands in the way, and so, the privilege of 
copying its works, is all the benefit the Gallery 
at present can confer. But well has it been 
improved, and many ladies (for they constitu 
the most of the copyists) have been enabled no 
only to acquire skill in painting, but in many 
instances to find ready buyers of their Copies 
among visitors. 

Of the pictures recently bought, one needs 
special notice, and Philadelphians, familiar g 
they may be with the exquisite marine Views.by 
Mr. W. T. Richards, of Germantown, Pa., yilj 
rejoice to know that he has furnished one of the 
most admired pictures in the gallery. It is siz 
feet long, painted to order for approval, an 
portrays “On the coast of New Jersey,” a seen 
of the simplest materials, but of inconceivable 
naturalness and effect, unimpaired by its finish 
and soothing repose. On a strip of plain sandy 
beach, a wide sweep of the ocean rolls in 
moderate-sized waves. <A clouded sky bends 
over, and through its rifts the light drops her 
and there, breaking the sea’s surface, alternately 
with shadows. It glitters like a bar of silver on 
the horizon, while its softer rays shimmer on 
the smooth recoiling wave, flecked with foam. 
There are no picturesque accessories to force 
effect, no logs, nor stumps, nor figures in the 
fore-ground—only a few gulls disporting over 
the waves, and the illumined sails of a small 
vessel on the horizon. Such are its simple 
materials; but how full the canvass is of the 
breath and hues of nature! As one looks atit 
he seems to hear the lulling sound of the waves, 
and his feelings are steeped in a sense of dreamy 
repose. 

Mr. Richards was little known here, uniil 
this picture placed him at a bound, at the 
highest point of estimation. Indeed many sy 
that it is the finest picture in the gallery, asl 
that he is the best marine painter in the world 

Another work but of different interest is a 
original portrait of John Howard Payne whet 
he was in his 17th or 18th year. Much of the 
recent interest about Payne has subsided, bit 
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iis picture deserves particular notice. It was 
resented to Mr. Corcoran by Mr. Gilmor Mere- 
se of Baltimore, for whose father it was 
ainted by the eminent J. W. Jarvis, and 
figured in the Payne obsequies June 9, at Oak- 
pill. The public is familiar with Payne’s 
features in his age—with the wearied, sad ex- 
pression of his eyes, his bald head, and fur- 
rowed cheek, so that it is a touching revelation 
of his youthful bloom and beauty, which the 
genius of Jarvis has preserved to us, though the 
work is impaired by illusage. It isa half-length 
rtrait of the ‘“‘ Young Roscius,” wrapped loosely 
ina red mantle held close by one hand. His 
head crowned with luxuriant brown locks is 
turned upward, and his eyes are lambent with 
a poetic light, as if just reciting some favorite 
passage. His oval cheeks are of such a bright 
rosy hue, as might be thought unnatural, but for 
the well-known fact that in his youth his com- 
plexion was that ofa girl. The mouth is full 
and eloquent, and the throat disappears in a 
ruffed collar, that gives grace to his aspect, and 
makes us feel that he was as claimed, at that age, 
avery cupid in personal beauty. This picture 
has been splendidly photographed by Rice of 
this city. There has also been placed at the 
gallery, on exhibition, a picture by the late 
James Boyle, N. A., of the Rev. Eleazer Wil- 
liams, the supposed lost Dauphin of France 
Louis XVII. As a picture it calls forth great 
admiration, the coloring being exquisite, and 
the resemblance to the Bourbon family very 
striking indeed. Aside from its merit as a work 
of art, there is considerable interest manifested 
in it as a missing link in history. 


Bors old and young will recall holiday hours 
as they read of the death of General Tom Thumb 
(Charles S. Stratton) who died at his home, at 
Middleboro, Mass., July 16. He was ailing for sev- 
eral days, but no serious result was expected. The 
General was the oldest and best known curiosity 
in America. He was born in Bridgeport, Conn., 
in January, 1832, and when ten years old was 
engaged by P. T. Barnum, who dubbed him 
“General Tom Thumb,” and introduced him to 
the public, at the American Museum, in New 
York, on December 8, 1842. Although but ten 
years old, the General was so precocious that 
his manager gave the public to understand that 
the midget had passed his twentieth year. In 
February, 1844, Barnum took the General to 
Europe, and exhibited him in London and the 
provincial towns for more than a year. On re- 
turning to America, General Thumb made a 
tour of the principal cities, and became quite 
famous. As he advanced in years, the General 
became very fleshy, and it annoyed him greatly. 
In his early life his habits were regular and 





temperate, but after his infant daughter died, he 
drank a great deal. It is estimated that his 
estate is worth about $50,000. He owned the 
fine house he died in and a valuable farm near 
Bridgeport. 


Arter running through all the changes in 
tint in hair, which the natural color of human 
tresses afforded or suggested, after coloring them 
black, red, grey and brown, bleaching to tawny, 
yellow and white, according as passing fashion 
dictated, the whimsical Parisian damsels are 
now appearing before a dazzled and bewildered 
world with locks of beautiful olive-green hue. 
The hint, perhaps, was taken from the mer- 
maids, but it has been improved upon by the 
selection of a new and artistic shade, in which 
it is easily possible to find dress-stuff to match 
the hair. 


a 
ad 


RUTHERFORD BIRCHARD HAYES. 


Rutherford Birchard Hayes, nineteenth Presi- 
dent of the United States, was born at Delaware, 
Ohio, Oct. 14, 1822; and having studied law at 
Harvard, he practiced as a lawyer in Ohio. In 
the civil war he served with distinction as an 
officer of volunteer, being once severely wounded, 
and he ultimately rose to be major-general. In 
1865 he resigned his commission, on being sent 
by Ohio as representative to Congress. Chosen 
governor of his State in 1867, he was re-elected 
in 1869, and again in 1875. He was finally 
selected as the Republican candidate at the 
presidential nomination of 1876. The contest 
was severe and close, and after the election, dis- 
putes arose as to the electoral votes of several 
States. Great excitement followed, and fears 
were entertained of a civil commotion before 
the question at issue could be settled. It was 
agreed, however, by the representatives of both 
political parties in Congress to refer the ques- 
tions in dispute to a commission composed of 
five senators, five representatives, and five 
judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and to abide by its decision. The com- 
mission was appointed accordingly, and after 
hearing the parties upon the question in dispute, 
it decided by a vote of 8 to 7 (every Republica 
voting with the majority, and every Democtet 
with the minority), that the electoral votes of 
the disputed States (Louisiana, South Carolina, 
Florida, and Oregon), should of right be given 
to Hayes; and he was thereby elected by a ma- 
jority of one. He was inaugurated on March 
4, 1877. 

Aside from any partisan disputes upon the 
questions settled by the Electoral Commission, 
his administration of the government is conceded 
by the best men of all parties to have been pure 
and honorable. Acknowledging that he owed 
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his election to the suffrages and zealous labors 
of a political party, he nevertheless said he 
should “strive to be always mindful of the fact, 
that ‘he serves his party best who serves the 
country best.’” He was not, however, in har- 
mony with his party on all political questions, 
and in consequence failed of their support; and 
the administration passed without anything to 
especially mark it as remarkable. It has gone 
down into the history of our country, and to it 
we refer our readers, as our mission has been ac- 
complished in placing before you his portrait, 
and the above items, unbiased by any political 
comments. 





@uR Beek TABLE. 





From Funk & WaGNALLS, Publishers, 10 and 
12 Dey street, New York: 

We are in receipt of several volumes of the 
standard library, a set of books varying in price 
from fifteen to twenty-five centsa volume. The 
print and paper are both good, and the books 
are of a size handy and useful for general read- 
ing ; they comprise selections from some of the 
best authors, besides many new works, among 
which we notice “Successful Men of To-Day,” 
by Wilbur F. Crafts, A. M.; “American Humor- 
ists,” by H. R. Haweis, M. A.; “Science in Short 
Chapters,” by W. Mattieu Williams, F. R. A. S., 
F. C. S.; “Flotsam and Jetsam,” by Thomas 
Gibson Bowles; “Colin Clout’s Calendar,” by 
Grant Allen; ‘Charlotte Bronte,” by Laura C. 
Holloway ; “Lives of Illustrious Shoemakers,” 
by William Edward Winks ; “‘ Life of Cromwell,” 
by Paxton Hood ; “ Highways of Literature,” by 
David Pryde ; “ The Essays of George Eliot,” by 
Nathan Sheppard. 


From T. B. Perzerson & Brorners we have 
received a new society novel, entitled, “Those 
Pretty St. George Girls.” It is an exceedingly 
bright, fresh, and interesting rom@ice of Eng- 
lish life, with accounts of travel and flirtations, 
which end happily for all concerned, It is a 
book well adapted to summer reading, as the 
bright side of life is shown throughout, and the 
teader can follow the characters with interest to 
the end. 

From J. 8S. Ocitvizs & Co., Publishers, New 
York, through E. Craxton & Co., Philadelphia: 

We have received a novel by a new author, 
Mary L. Hall, entitled PREPARATION. The 
writer gives many true descriptions of human 
nature, and shows the bright and dark side of 
life in the different characters. Religion and 
truth finally gain the ascendency over evil. It 
is worthy of perusal. 





From J. S. Oatvie & Co., New York; > 

We are in receipt of a small book ent; 
SEVEN DAYS IN A PULLMAN Ga 
Auburn Towner. This is a bright little work 
showing how a party of tourists married, and 
single, passed seven days in a Pullman car, going 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. A description 
is given of the persons comprising the party, and 
how they decided to while away the evenings 
by telling stories. There is quite a good deal 
of humor contained in the book, and a love 
is charmingly wound through all the pages, 


From James R. Oscoop & Co., Boston, through 
Porter & Coarss, Philadelphia: 

We have received a book entitled, Hig 
SECOND CAMPAIGN. The story is well Writ. 
ten, showing how the hero’s first campaign wag 
made during the late war, while the second one 
was made to follow the footsteps of the arch 
tempter cupid. They all are well drawn char. 
acters, and much description of scenery ang 
travels is given, which is of interest. 

From Lez & Sueparp Publishers, Boston, 
through Cuaruzs T. Dittincuam, New York: 

We have a work entitled THE READING Op 
BOOKS, by Charles F. Thwing. Showing the 
pleasures, profits, and perils of reading, and 
giving a list of subjects best calculated to benefits 
reader. The author asserts that the reading of 
books is of advantage only so far as it directly 
or indirectly tends to fit one for his work in life, 
Where indiscriminate reading is fully indulged 
in, a study of this book would be of advantage, 

From Forps, Howarp & Husert, New York, 
through Our ConTINENT PUBLISHING Company, 
Philadelphia : 

We are in receipt of a neat little book called 
THE HOBSEKEEPERS’ YEAR BOOK, by Helen 
Campbell. The book gives many useful hints to 
housekeepers in regard to cooking, marketing, 
cleaning, etc., accompanied by a calendar and 
household account, that cannot fail to prove 
useful. 

Ong of the most popular works of the kind 
ever published, is Bishop Warren’s Recreations 
in Astronomy (Harper & Brotuers), which pre- 
sents the subject on which it treats in a manner 
which makes scientific truths clear and interest- 
ing even to unscientific readers. Nearly ten 
thousand copies of the work have been disposed 
of within the last three months. 


AppLetTon’s parchment edition of Shakespeare 
is a model book. 


Horsrorp’s Acip Prospxats makes & cool- 
ing drink, with water and sugar only. Tayi? 
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—Jeasrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, it is an- 
nounced, have transferred to Messrs. Ivison, 
Blakeman. Taylor & Co., their large list of 
school text-books, comprising Guyot’s Geogra- 
phies and Wall Maps; their standard series of 
Readers, Arithmetics, Natural Philosophies, 
Chemistries, etc. This transfer well illustrates 
the tendencies of the publishing houses in re- 
spect to educational books, the issuing of which 
js becoming & distinct branch of the trade, re- 
quiring methods entirely different from other 


departments. 

The interest manifested in England for the 
most notable American books has within the 
last few years increased to a surprising extent. 
The works of our best-known writers are repub- 
lished in London almost as soon as issued in 
Boston or New York, precisely as those of dis- 
tinguished English authors are reprinted here. 
Not long ago Messrs. Macmillan & Co. brought 
out a cheap edition of Mrs. Burnett’s charming 
story, Louisiana. Though thoroughly American 
in character and scenery (which, perhaps, was 
one of its chief recommendations to English 
readers), it became at once an extraordinary 
success, and many thousand copies have been 
gold. Another American book which has 
achieved a deserved appreciation abroad is Mr. 
Cable’s collection of short stories contained in 
the volume, Old Creole Days. The book was re- 
cently brought out by Mr. David Douglas, in his 
series of exquisite little volumes, reprints from 
American books, in which already many of the 
best works of our modern fiction writers have 
appeared. 

BEYOND RECALL, a novel by Adeline Ser- 
géant, published by Henry Hott & Co., New 
York, for sale by Lippincorr & Co., Philadelphia: 

A most pathetically interesting love story, 
pictured among Eastern scenes and people, 
Egypt’s Pyramids and ruins, waving palms and 
glaring sands, her dark-skinned, silent people. 
Here, among these, the author has chosen to 
show us English life in the once grand old city 
of Alexandria. This little volume would be 
well worth reading if for nothing else than the 
full, clear, and fair account of the troubles with 
Arabi Bey, which it contains, and we have no 
doubt but that it will be greatly appreciated by 
those who were interested in reports of this 
trouble, and the suffering incident to it, some 
time since. 


The following new music has been received : 


Instrumental. 
From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston: 
Romance, By Seiss. 





Josephine Polka, and Seaside Schottische. 
By Edwin Christie. 

Vocal. 

Remember the Loved Ones at Home. By 
George W. Major. 

Power and Love. Words by Rev. J. Trout- 
beck, music by Ch. Gounod. 

When I Survey the Wondrous Cross. By 
William Miller. 

Love Smiles no More, adorned with a portrait 
of Mme. Nilsson. Words from the Swedish, by 
Desmond Ryan, music by Berg. 

She’s all the World to Me. By Jerome Oliver. 
From Geo. D. Newhall & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Instrumental. 

Crown March Celeste. By Guillaume Vilbre. 

Dudworth Club Quickstep. By Wm. 8. Baxter. 

Vocal. 

Maybe. By Katie Randolph Sheets. 

Keep Your Roses. By Charles A. Williams. 

Sing Me to Rest. Words by Charles Temple, 
music by H. Marum. 

When I am a Lady Grown. By Thos. P.: 
Westendorf. 

From H. L. Benham & Co., Cincinnati : 

Daughter of the Orient Waltz. By Ella 
Guernsey. 

From C. J. Whitney, Detroit: 

Grand Festival March. By Carl Majer. 

From Lee & Walker, 1113 Chestnut St., Phila. : 
Instrumental. 


Voyage of Life Waltz. By Frank Green. 
Odette March. By J. R. Clemons. 
Vocal. 

One Word From the Loved Ones at Home. 
Words by George Cooper, music by Mrs. Eva J. 
R. White. 

Ye'll Soon be Ganging Awa’. By Will T. 
Smithers. 


OF ALL annoyances as connected with “La 
Toilette,” none is greater than the purchase of 
some material, apparently the very thing re- 
quired, and the subsequent finding that ap- 
pearance are deceitful, and money time and 
trouble has all been wasted in the acquirement 
of an article whose beauty was transient, and 
durability “nil.” Since our first recommenda- 
tion of “Arcadia Velveteen” every purchaser 
has reiterated the praise we bestowed. Many 
makers would have contented themselves with 
having thus gained public favor, but the great 
competition in ‘“ Velveteens,” and the praise- 
worthy determination not to be surpassed, have 
led the manufacturers of the “ Arcadia Velve- 
teen” to be constantly seeking improvements 
which have resulted in the production of the 
“Genuine Woven Fast Pile with Genoa Face.” 
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A COUNTRY BANK, 
Drawn expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

Tue above design is for the First National | screening, fitted up with heater, wardrobe, 
Bank at Newtown, Pa. It is 46 feet deep by 32 | washstand, etc., etc. Estimated cost at $10; 
feet wide, built of Newtown brown stone, broken | 000. 
range work, with ashlar dressings, drafted edges, Hobbs’ Architecture of 123 designs and plans 
and picked face. It contains a burglar-proof | of residences, mailed to any address on receipt 
vault, and a fire-proof document vault over the | of $3.50; also Hobbs’ catalogue, containing 18 
same; the counter of hard wood with wire ' designs and plans of Houses, post free, for 35¢. 
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GODEY'S FASHIONS. 








GODEYS FASHIONS. 
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Fig. 2. 814. 


For description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 7. 


Fig. 8. 
Nonpareil Velveteen. 


Nonpareil Velveteen and Woven Broche. 


For description, see Fashion Department. 





ig. 5. 


For description see Fashion Department. 





Fig. 16. 


For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department 





Fig. 27. 


For description see Fashion Department. 











For description see Fashion Department, 





For descripfion sem Work Department. 
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Beautiful Steel Engravings. 





Excellent Portraits of Ex-Presidents of the 
United States. 








Full Size Cut Paper Patterns. 





Illustrations of Architectural Designs. 

















Pieces of Nicely Selected Music. 





Pages Illustrating Household Furnishing. 








Pages Illustrating Fancy Work, in Colors or 
Black and White. 











50 Illustrations of Fashions, in Colors. 





200 Choice Recipes for the Household. 





250 Illustrations of Fashions, in Black & White. 
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Besides, a rich array of literature by eminent writers, embracing Novels, 
Novelettes, Stories, Charades, Dialogues, Art and Fashion Notes, both domestic 
and foreign, and Current Notes of the day. 














Address all communications to 


¢J. H. Haulenbeek 2¢ Company, 


1006 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Published in sheet form, 30 cts.,by WM. H. BONER & CoO., agts. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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WHAT LEADING FASHION JOURNALS, WHO ARE COMPETENT 





AUTHORITIES, SAY OF OUR GOODS: 





Godey’s Lady’s Book: 


** In the general rush among modistes 
and dress-makers for a fine brand of 
Velveteen, there seems to be great 
delight expressed over the ARCADIA 
Vetvetzen. Itis * * * * 
much sought after for jackets and 
fur-trimmed suits for children’s cos- 
tumes and ladies’ dinner dresses, Its 
cost is also an element in its success, 
as it can be purchased at the same 
price as ordinary brands.,”’ 


Domestic Fashion Courier: 


‘Several brands are now being im- 
ported into this country, the leading 
and most popular of all being the 
Artap1a, which has a close, even 
texture on the back, and a long, rich 
pile, which gives a lustrous surface so 
closely resembling the real Lyons vel- 
vet that few but experts can tell the 
Cifference. The Arcapra stands upon 
its own merit, * * * Ladies pur- 
chasing the Arcapia will find they 
have selected a fabric that will not 
fade, spot or wrinkle, and, with com- 
paratively little expenditure, have 
obtained goods serviceable and of 
peculiar excellence,” 


The Bazar : 


“The Arcapia VELVETEEN is an 
improvement upon ordinary velveteen 
that is sure to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated, not only during the coming 
winter, but for many seasons.”’ 
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REMEMBER} For the protection of 
the consumer we stamp every yard 
with the below stamp. See you get it. 


ARCADIA 


VELVETEEN 


REGISTERED) 





Peterson’s Magazine : 


‘Another season brings to us many 
of our old friends with even greater 
claims to our favor, and among them 
all none have improved the shor 
interval between the last season and 
this to greater purpose than the 
ArcapiA VELVETEEN, For depth of 
beauty and richness of color and 
durability the Arcapta Vetvetgey 
is surpassed by nothing of its kind, 
It is shown this season in all the 
latest and most beautiful shades and 
tints that are ruling in the most fash- 
ionable Parisian novelties, and we 
would equally commend the exquisite 
designs in the Ancapta Brocue Vat. 
vets, done in black and all desirable 
colors, which can be combined with 
great effect either with silk or woolen 
dress materials.”’ 


Arthur's Fashion Magazine: 


**A new velveteen has appeared this 
season, which is proving a great favor- 
ite. It is called the Arcapra, being 
a Manchester prod.uction of exceeding 
fineness, depth and richness of tex- 
ture. It comes in all shades—dark 
wine, ruby, myrtle, green and the 
new electric blue, Its pile is soft, 
close and even, and experts cannot 
tell, except on the closest inspection, 
that it is net Lyons velvet.” 


Demorest’s Magazine : 


“The newest triumph in velveteen 
has been achieved by the Arcapm, 
a Manchester production of exceeding 
fineness, depth and richness of tex- 
ture, Its pile is soft, close and even, 
and experts fail to detect the differ 
ence between it and real velvet when 
made up.” 


With the above endorsements it is needless for the proprietors to say anything, except to 


ask consumers to compare these goods with any other make and decide for themselves, 

















. The Fast Pile “Arcadia Velveteen ”” is of genuine 
the market that can rightfully claim these qualities. 


woven fast pile, with Genoa face, end is the only velveteen in 
They have stood the test of one season, and have continued to 


grow in favor from the time of their first ‘atroducticn up to now. For ladies’ costumes they are unrivalled, having 


the following advantages aver all others: First, 
ance it cannot be easily distinguished 


the color is positive and lustrous in a‘l shades. Second, in appear- 


from Lyons silk velvet, being much thinner and fincr in texture, and conse- 
quently less heavy than ordinary-velveteen or velvets, and will outwear any other material of equal finish and dress. 
Sold at retail by all first-class dry goods stores, and to the wholesale trade only by 











SHAEN & CHRISTIE, Agents in United States 


165 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK. 

















